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he British Proposals 


THE FUTURE FREEDOM OF INDIA 


By SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 
Broadcast to the people of India from New Delhi, March 30, 1942 


WANT tonight to give you a short explanation of the 

document, which was published this morning, and which 

carries the proposals of the British War Cabinet. The 
document was unanimously agreed upon by every member 
of the Cabinet. 

First of all you will want to know what object we had 
in view. Well, we wanted to make it quite clear and beyond 
any possibility of doubt or question that the British Gov- 
ernment and the British people desire the Indian peoples to 
have full self-government, with a constitution as free in every 
respect as our own in Great Britain, or as of any of the 
great Dominion members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

In the words of the draft declaration, India would be 
associated with the United Kingdom and other Dominions 
by a common allegiance to the Crown, and equal to them in 
every respect, and never a subordinate in any aspect in her 
domestic or external affairs. 

There is, however, an existing constitution which regu- 
lates the central and provincial governments of India. And 
every one agrees that in these troublous times we cannot here 
and now set about forging a new constitution. It is far too 
gog int a matter for the future of India to be improvised 
in a hurried way. 


New ConstiTUTION OUTLINED 

The principle on which these provisions are based is that 
the new constitution should be framed by the elected repre- 
sentatives of the Indian people themselves. So we propose 
that immediately hostilities are ended a constitution-making 
body should be set up under the system of elected represen- 
tatives from British India, and if the Indian states wish, 
as we hope they will, become part of the new Indian 
Union, they too will be invited to send their representatives 
to this constitution-making body. Though if they do, that 
will not of itself bind them to become members of the Union. 


That is the broad outline of the future. Now, what is 
to happen in the meantime? The British people are de- 
termined to do their utmost (several words missing) and we 
are confident that, in that great task, the Indian peoples 
of all races and religions are eager to play their full part. 
Let me read you what the statement says on this point: 

“In the critical period which now faces India, and until 
the new constitution can be framed, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment must inevitably bear the responsibility for, and retain 
control and direction of, the defense of India as part of their 
world war effort. But the task of organizing to the full the 
military, moral and material resources of India must be the 
responsibility of the Government of India, with the coopera- 
tion of the peoples of India. 

“His Majesty’s Government desire and invite the im- 
mediate and effective participation of the leaders of the 
principal sections of the Indian people, in the councils of 
their country, of the Commonwealth and of the United 
Nations. Thus they will be enabled to give their active and 
constructive help in the discharge of the task which is vital 
and essential to the future freedom of India.” 


‘TASK oF GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


The Governor-General, whose task it is to form the Cen- 
tral Government of India, has done his utmost to assist me 
with my mission, and I am certain that the Indian leaders 
can rely on him to find the best way, in consultation with 
them, to carry out the general principles laid down in the 
clause I just read you. 

So much for the general framework of the proposals. But, 
as we all know, the most vital and difficult question is that 
which concerns the interests of the various communities 
among the Indian people. I’ll not attempt to go into any of 
the historical origins of these difficulties. Let us instead face 
them as a present fact. 

In the great sub-continent of India there is more than 
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one people—there are many peoples and races—as there are 
in the great sub-continent of Russia. Our object is to give 
to the Indian peoples full self-government, with complete 
freedom as to how they will devise and organize their own 
constitution. 

There are those who claim that India should form a single 
united country; there are others who say it should be divided 
up into two, three or more separated countries. There are 
those who claim that provincial autonomy should be very 
wide, with a few centrally controlled federal services. Others 
stress the need for centralization, in view of the growing 
complexity of economic development. 

These and many other various ideas are worthy to be 
explored and debated. But it is for the Indian people, and 
not any outside authority, to decide under which of these 
forms India will in the future govern herself. 

If the Indian people ask our help it will, of course, be 
gladly given. But it is for you, the Indian people, to dis- 
cuss and decide upon your future constitution. We shall 
look on with deep interest and hope that your wisdom will 
guide you truly in this great adventure. 

We ask you, therefore, to come together, all religions and 
races, in a constitution-making body, as soon as hostilities 
are over, to form your own constitution. We have specified 
the form which that body will take unless—and this is an 
important point—the leaders of the principal factions of the 
Indian people agree among themselves before the end of 
hostilities upon some other and better form. 

That constitution-making body will have as its object the 
framing of a single constitution for the whole of India— 
that is, of British India together with such of the Indian 
States as may decide to join in. 

But we realize this very simple fact—if you want to per- 
suade a number of people who are inclined to be antago- 
nistic to enter the same room, it’s unwise to tell them that 
once they go in there is no way out. They might fear being 
locked in together. 


No OBLIGATION INVOLVED 


It’s much wiser to tell them they can go in, and if they find 
they cannot come to a common decision, then there is 
nothing to prevent those who wish from leaving again by 
another door. They are much more likely all to go in if 
they have knowledge that they can, by their free will, go 
out again if they cannot agree. 

Well, that’s what we say to the Provinces of India. Come 
together to frame a common constitution. If you find after 
all your discussion and all the give-and-take of a constitu- 
tion-making assembly that you cannot overcome your dif- 
ferences, and that some Provinces are still not satisfied with 
the constitution, then such Provinces can go out and remain 
out if they wish, and just the same degree of self-government 
and freedom will be available for them as for the Union itself 
—that is to say, complete self-government. 

We hope and expect to see an Indian Union, strong and 
united, because it is founded upon the free consent of all its 
people. But it is not for us Britishers to dictate to you, 
the Indian people. You will work out and decide your prob- 
lem for yourselves. So we provide the means and the road 
by which you can attain that form of the absolute and united 
self-government which you desire at the earliest possible 
moment. 

In the past we have waited for different Indian com- 
munities to come to a common decision as to how a new 
constitution for a self-government of India should be framed. 
And because there has been no agreement among the Indian 
leaders the British Government has been accused by some of 
using this fact to delay the granting of freedom to India. 


We are now giving the lead that has been asked for, and it 
is in the hands of the Indians, and the Indians only, whether 
they will accept that lead and so attain their own freedom. 
If they fail to accept this opportunity the responsibility for 
that failure must rest with them. We ask you to accept this 
fulfillment of our pledges in the past, and it is that request 
that I have put before your leaders in the document which 
you have now seen. 


Minority COMMUNITIES 


In regard to the position of minority communities within 
the new Indian Union, I am confident that the constitution- 
making body will make just provisions for their protection. 
But in view of the undertaking given to those minorities by 
His Majesty’s Government in the past, we propose that in 
the treaty, which under the draft declaration will be con- 
cluded between His Majesty’s Government and the constitu- 
tion-making body, the new Indian Union should undertake 
to protect the rights of these minorities. 

If there should be any non-acceding Provinces a similar 
treaty provision would be made in respect to minority com- 
munities within their borders. 

I have already indicated to you the position as to the 
immediate future. I know that His Excellency the Viceroy 
has the greatest hope that the acceptance in principle of this 
document by the leaders of Indian opinion will make it 
possible for him to start forthwith on the consultations 
which will enable him to implement the principle laid down 
in the last paragraph of the document which I have already 
read over to you. 

It contains one essential reservation; that in respect of the 
responsibility for the war. This reservation does not mean 
that the Governor-General and the Executive Council will, 
or indeed could be, excluded from taking an effective share 
in the council for the defense of India. In this wide-flung 
war defense cannot be localized in a single country and its 
preparation must permeate the activities of every department 
of government and must demand from every department the 
fullest cooperation. 


DIRECTION OF DEFENSE 


If His Majesty’s Government are to take full responsibility 
for the conduct of the naval, military and air defense of 
India, as it is their duty to do, then the defense of India 
must be dealt with by them as part of the world war effort 
on which they are now engaged, with the direction of that 
defense directly in the hands of the Commander-in-Chief 
under the War Cabinet and their highest staff officers. 

But, as I have already pointed out, the Government of 
India must also have an effective share in the defense coun- 
cils. And so we have decided that the Commander-in-Chief 
should retain his position as a member of the executive 
council. 

In order, however, that India will have her full voice in 
this central control of strategy—defensive and offensive— 
not only in India herself, but in all the inter-related theatres 
of war, we have invited the appointment of a representative 
Indian to the War Cabinet and to the Pacific Council of the 
United Nations. 

That is one of the ways in which India will have her full 
say in the councils of the Commonwealth and of the United 
Nations as an equal partner. And when it comes to the mak- 
ing of the peace, India will appoint her own representatives 
to the peace conference, side by side with those of the other 
free nations, and so make her contribution to the building of 
a new world order. 

I am confident that nothing further or more complete 
could be done toward the immediate realization of the just 
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terms and demands of the Indian people. Our proposals are 
definite and precise. If they were to be rejected by the leaders 
of Indian opinion, there will be neither the time nor the 
opportunity to reconsider this matter till after the war. And 
it would be a bitter blow to the friends of India all over 
the world. 

Asks FRIENDSHIP AND TRUST 

I consider it a high honor that it has fallen to my lot to 
be the messenger of the War Cabinet in a matter of such 
vital and far-reaching importance to the future world order. 
I, personally, am convinced of the soundness and complete- 
ness of these proposals. And I ask your leaders to give time 
and ungrudging acceptance. 

There will still be difficulties, perhaps, as a result of the 
distfust which has grown up between us in past years, but 
I ask you to turn your back upon that past, to accept my 
hand, our hand of friendship and trust, and to allow us to 
join with you for the time being in working to establish 
and to complete your freedom and your self-government. 

‘This, as you may know, has long been a cause dear to my 
heart and it is with the greatest hopes that I look to the 
events of the last few days which may, if wisely handled, seal 
forever your freedom and our friendship. 

Your country today is in peril from a cruel aggressor, an 
aggressor whose hand is soaked in blood and suffering upon 
China with its peaceful and democratic people, an aggressor 


allied to those nations who deluge with tragedy the once- 
peaceful plains of Russia. Against those aggressors we of 
the Allied Nations will fight to victory. 


Victory IN WAR CERTAIN 


The outlook is overcast for the moment, but believe me, I 
have no doubt as to the final result. Russia, the United 
States, China and Great Britain have resources which the 
Axis and its allies can never defeat. We stand by our agree- 
ment remembering our past historical associations. We will 
give you all the protection that we can, but with your will- 
ing help and cooperation that protection can be made more 
effective and more vital. 

Let us enter upon this primary task for defense of India 
with the knowledge that when we emerge from the travail 
of war it will be to build a free India upon foundations 
wrought by the Indian peoples themselves, and to cement a 
long, lasting and free friendship between our two peoples. 

Regrets and recriminations as to the past can have no 
place beside the confidence and sure hopes of the future, 
when a free India will take her rightful place as a co- 
worker with the other free nations in that world reconstruc- 
tion which alone can make the toil and suffering of the 
war worth while. 

Let us march together side by side through the night of 
high endeavor and courage to the already waking dawn of 
a new world of liberty for all the people. 


Two Veterans of the Old World 


GUARDIANSHIP OVER ASIATIC PEOPLE HAS ENDED 
By SIR SHANMUKHAM CHET TY, Director of Indian Government Purchasing Mission 


Delivered at India-China Friendship Day Celebration given by the East and West Association 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, March 14, Broadcast over NBC and W/MCA 


HIS is a memorable day in the annals of China and 

India—the two veterans of the Old World renew- 

ing their bond of friendship on the kindly, hospitable 
and free soil of the leader of the New World. Through the 
from the dawn of civilization, China and India have 
lived like good neighbors, each enriching the life of the 
other by mutual contributions in religion, philosophy and 
all the great arts of peace and civilized life. Four centuries 
before the beginning of the Christian Era, we sent out 
to China our Missionaries with the gospel of peace and 
universal love taught by the enlightened One—the great 
Buddha. With their wonderful vision, the people of China 
absorbed in their life the message of Truth till at last they 
became the chosen disciples of the Great Master. The re- 
ligion of Buddha thus became the first link in the golden 
fetter that bound our two people together. 

‘The giving was not all on one side. We received in 
return the splendid heritage of China’s arts and culture 
which enriched our own life and civilization, The living 
contact of our two peoples was renewed and strengthened 
from time to time by the great and distinguished men whom 
China sent to our country. As if to keep alive the tradition 
of personal contact established by Fa Hien and Hieun-Tsang, 
and a host otf distinguished pilgrims and scholars, Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang-Kai-shek came to us only the other day 
to renew and reinforce the bond of union between the two 
nations. While the ancient Chinese scholars came to dis- 
cuss with us the philosophy of peace and civilization, the 
modern Generalissimo came to tell us that we should act 
if we are to preserve that peace and civilization which are 


ages, 


in peril of being destroyed today. I have no doubt in my 
mind that the historic visit of this great leader of Asia, 
which sent a thrill of ecstasy in every Indian heart, will 
rouse my people to action. 

It is said that the underlying cause of the periodic cata- 
clysm in Central Europe is race conflict. The history of 
India and China is the most powerful answer to the as- 
sumption that conflict is inherent in racial differences. Ad- 
mittedly the Chinese and the Indians belong to different 
racial stocks and yet their common outlook on the funda- 
mentals of life and the bonds of cultural contact have en- 
abled these two great peoples not merely to live as good 
neighbors, but to feel a sense of close kinship. 

Every time I read a book of Pearl Buck or Lin Yu Tang, 
I am impressed by the remarkable similarity in the out- 
look, the expressions and the everyday thoughts and life 
of the Chinese and Indian peasants. The bonds of family 
life; the veneration for the ancestors; the respect shown to 
elders; the attitude towards marriage; the desire for chil- 
dren; the inordinate urge to perpetuate the family name 
through male issue; the calm, leisurely and serene conduct 
in daily life; the sense of humor ;—in all these and kindred 
matters that really count in life, the Chinese and the Indian 
are moulded in the same pattern. 

This underlying unity was brought home to me by the 
experience of one of my friends. This friend comes from 
a family of cultivators, and has had no university educa- 
tion. Though not a very ardent lover of books, he used 
to borrow a novel from my library occasionally. I once 
lent him my copy of Pearl Buck’s “Good Earth”. To my 
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surprise he finished reading that book in what in his case 
was a very short time and began to talk enthusiastically 
about the story. “Why,” he said, “that novel depicts the 
life of my village. I can enumerate among my own relatives 
the exact counterparts of the characters in that book.” 
This reaction of my unsophisticated friend is a real testi- 
mony to the eternal bonds that bind the Chinese and Indian 
souls. 

I have found in my own experience that the more I read 
about the life and history of the Chinese people, the more 
deeply I understand the life of my own country. Among 
all the modern books in English written about China, I 
found that Lin Yu Tang’s marvelous account in his “My 
Country and My People” gives to the reader a remarkable 
insight into the soul of China. In reading that wonderful 
book, I began to see in a new light the history and habits 
of the people of India. Scholars like Dr. Hu Shih and Lin 
Yu Tang contribute more to international understanding 
than meze politicians and statesmen. Speaking about the cul- 
tural influence of scholars, | ana reminded of a recent inci- 
dent. I was discussing with an American lady the problem 
of Sino-American relations and I remarked that Americans 
have understood China better through chop suey and Lin Yu 
Tang than through their governments and politicians. This 
lady friend observed, “Oh, yes, I agree with you. I have 
eaten chop suey, but I have not eaten Lin Yu Tang. What 
exactly it is?’ I told the lady that Lin Yu Tang is indeed 
very sweet and is more genuinely Chinese than chop suey. 

The wonderful resistance that China has offered to the 
brutal aggression of the Japanese during the last four years 
has not merely evoked the admiration of the world, but has 
furnished an inspiration and a moral. The fiery patriotism 
of the Chinese peasant which has given him the strength 
and courage to defend his native soil has been a great in- 
spiration to the people of the Orient. In this struggle, China 
has also demonstrated that mere mechanical equipment can- 
not conquer the undaunted spirit of a resolute nation. The 
conflict in the Pacific has revealed the might of soul force. 
While great bastions protected by all the weapons of modern 
warfare have crumbled within a surprisingly short time be- 
fore the onslaught of a merciless and brutal aggressor, the 
ill-equipped soldier of China, devoid of mechanized weapons 
of warfare, has steadfastly kept the enemy at bay for four 
long years. This is a splendid illustration of the limitations 
of arms and weapons against the will and determination of 
a patriotic people. Even where the enemy has apparently 
triumphed, the Chinese have their own inscrutable, silent 
methods of taking revenge against the enemies. 

I can tell you a very interesting story to illustrate how 
China takes its silent revenge over its enemies. In a Military 
“Mess” at Singapore, a Chinese boy of uncouth appearance, 
with a bald shining head, was allotted the task of serving 
coffee to the British soldiers at the end of their dinner. 
When the boy entered the dining room with the tray of cof- 
fee, the mischievous soldiers used to throw at his head tiny 
balls made out of the bread crumbs. This went on day after 
day. The boy did not apparently show any resentment at 
this unprovoked and ungentlemanly act of the soldiers. His 
face was calm and inscrutable while the bread missiles 
showered on his shining head. Seeing that the boy did not 
show any resentment at their conduct, the soldiers repented 
and at last one day when the boy entered as usual with the 
coffee tray, the Captain announced ‘“‘Well boy, hereafter we 
will not throw these bread balls at you.” The boy still with 
an inscrutable face cooly replied, “Thank you Misters. From 
tomorrow I no make your coffee with gutter water.” That 
is the silent way in which China takes revenge on its 
enemies. 


I said that China’s wonderful resistance has been an in- 
spiration. In a special degree it has been an inspiration to the 
people of India. It has filled my countrymen with a new 
hope for their future. 

In spite of the clouds that hang over the political horizon 
of India, I feel optimistic about the future of my country. 
If I look to the future of my country with hope and con- 
fidence, it is not because I overestimate the value of pledges 
given by governments and statesmen. The hesitancy of the 
British to part with power and the lamentable disunity 
that prevails amongst certain leaders of Indian public opinion 
have created an unduly pessimistic atmosphere over Indian 
politics. 

I feel, however, that the tremendous forces of world 
history are too powerful to stem the political tide in India. 
In the mighty torrent of world events, the hesitancy of the 
British and the disunity of the Indian will both be dissolved 
and washed away and soon Jndia is bound to emerge as a 
great and free country. There has been a great deal of 
acrimonious talk about independence and Dominion Status. 
In the light of what is taking place in the world today, such 
a discussion seems to be academic and almost futile. 

I have myself stated publicly, on many occasions, that I 
shall be satisfied with Dominion Status for my country. 
When I speak of Dominion Status, I am not thinking of 
any legal or constitutional limitations to the freedom of 
India. As an Indian, I refuse to prescribe any limits to the 
liberty and freedom of my country. If I talk of Dominion 
Status, it is because I value the membership in a great com- 
monwealth of nations and because I am satisfied that the 
measure of freedom and liberty enjoyed by the people of 
Canada, for instance, is comprehensive enough for the people 
of my country. 

While I have no doubt in my mind that China will drive 
away the last Japanese soldier from every part of Chinese 
soil, and that India will be politically a free country, I often 
ask myself the question, “what is the place of China and 
India in that new world which we all envisage?” The prob- 
lem has been stated admirably in a leading article in the 
“Manchester Guardian.” This liberal paper observes: “All 
liberal minded men have seen that the privileged position 
held by Europeans in Asia in the nineteenth century is 
morally indefensible, and in the last twenty years progress 
has been made in removing such privileges, renouncing power 
and summoning Eastern people to tasks and responsibilities 
that were formerly kept for European hands. This is true 
if we look at China, India and the Dutch East Indies. 
Doubtless, after the war this process will go very much 
further and by much swifter steps. 

That observation sums up the problem in an admirable 
manner. The European races, and in this I include the 
Americans, must realize without any equivocation or mental 
reservation, that the days of their guardianship over the 
Asiatic people has most decidedly come to an end. In dealing 
with the Asiatic countries, they can no more indulge in 
talking about concessions and progress by steps. Whatever 
might be the drawbacks and the limitations of the Oriental 
people, they must be allowed to manage their own affairs. 
There can be no enduring world peace except on these terms. 

Curiously enough, Japan has assumed the role of the 
liberator of Asia. Japan has begun to preach the doctrine 
of “Asia for the Asiatics.” Japan wants to be the leader 
in the so-called revolt of Asia. Japan is inviting the people 
of the Orient to join in the crusade against the white man’s 
domination of Asia. This siren song of Japan has fallen on 
deaf ears. China has rightly rejected the offer with the con- 
tempt that it deserves. India refuses to shake the hand of 
friendship that Japan extends across the seas because it is a 
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bloodstained hand, stained with the blood of our Chinese 
brother. 

Neither India or China have any illusions about the fate 
of the Oriental people under Japan’s new order. In the 
history of the Japanese aggression in China during the last 
ten years we see the mysterious inscrutable ways of Provi- 
dence. If only Japan had a clean record, the history of Asia 
and the world might have taken a different turn. The present 
war instead of being a war of right against might, of civiliza- 
tion against barbarism, might have turned out to be a war 
of races. Such a turn would have been disastrous to the 
peace of the world. Fortunately for us, Providence has 
willed it otherwise, and today China and India detest 
Japanese Imperialism and the Japanese conception of the 
new order in Asia. 

Notwithstanding this unambiguous situation in the Orient, 
Europe and America should not, however, be content with 
this state of affairs. The loyalty of China and India to the 
common cause of the United Nations must be based not 
merely on their attitude towards Japan, but on their faith 
in the sincerity of America and England in translating into 
practice the principles enumerated in the Atlantic Charter 
and the utterances of American and British Statesmen. It 
is only by convincing the Oriental people that liberty and 
equality are the birthright of all the nations of the world, 
irrespective of color, that you can generate in the masses of 
India and China that moral force and fervor which are as 
much needed as machines and munitions for winning this war. 

Unfortunately, the public utterances of certain statesmen 


in high places often create a doubt in the mind of the 
Orientals on this score. Sometimes we are told that this 
war is a war for preserving Christian civilization. Those 
who have a wider vision have realized that this war is for 
the preservation of all decent civilization—Christian, Hindu, 
Islam, Buddhist and all the great religions that have con- 
tributed to the civilization of the human race. 

Sometimes we are told in poetic language about the future 
destiny of the English Speaking nations at the end of this 
war. Those that indulge in such poetic images forget the 
simple fact that the Non-English speaking nations of the 
world who are shedding their blood in the common cause 
far outnumber the English speaking nations. It is un- 
fortunate that such disquieting sentiments should be ex- 
pressed by men in high places. Let us remember that the 
action and utterances of statesmen are as important factors 
in moulding the destiny of the world as the strategy of 
military Commanders. To the great soldiers and Admirals 
who direct the forces of all the United Nations under their 
command there is no distinction based on the color or creed 
of the soldier. Let the statesmen get some of this wider and 
nobler vision. I have unbounded faith that we shall come 
out victorious from this terrible conflict. I see the vision 
of a grand victory parade across the world and in that 
crowd I see men of all races and color who believe in de- 
mocracy and decency,—white, black, brown and yellow— 
walking hand in hand in liberty, equality, majesty and 
peace. 


British Aims in India 


MANY PROBLEMS TO OVERCOME 


By LORD HALIFAX, British 


Ambassador to the United States 


Delivered at Town Hall, New York City, April 7, 1942 


DO not speak about India tonight only, or even mainly, 

as a representative of the British Government. I speak 

as an Englishman, who served for five years as Viceroy 
and who learned to love India and her people. That is now 
ten years ago, but ten years is a short span in the life of 
India, and I do not think the permanent elements of the 
Indian scene have greatly changed. 

At this time especially, India deeply engages the interest 
and the emotions of your country, even though many may 
know but little of all the background of race, religion, cus- 
tom and history, that have together made the India of todav. 


BriraAin’s “TASK IN INDIA 


What is India? How did the British get there? What 
have they been trying to do there? How far have they 
succeeded ? 

First of all, what ts India? It is the size of the continent 
of Europe without Russia. “Two thousand miles from north 
to south, and ever 2,000 miles from east to west. In North 
America is would roughly stretch from Hudson’s Bay to 
Key West and from New York City to the Great Salt Lake. 
\mericans speak of crossing the continent when they travel 
from coast to coast, and you should think more of a con- 
tinent than of a country when you think of India. 

India, foo, has all the variety and contrasts of a continent. 
‘The cities, with their crowded bazaars and busy life of large 
industrial communities; tiny villages—and India is pre- 
eminently a land of villages—still living on and by the soil, 
as the forefathers of the present owners and cultivators have 


done from time immemorial ; great mountains reaching snow- 
tipped fingers to the sky; rich fertile valleys and plains 
watered by some of the world’s greatest rivers; wide deserts 
transformed into productive lands by modern irrigation; 
thick jungles, scarcely trodden by the foot of man, the home 
of elephants, tigers, peacocks, monkeys, a vast crowd of wild 
creatures, great and small. Truly it is not easy to generalize 
about India. 


200 LANGUAGES SPOKEN 
In this great and diverse land live more than 389,000,000 


people, nearly one-fifth of all God’s creatures, three times 
the population of the United States. They come from many 
racial stocks. Some are tall and light of skin, others are 
short and dark. Some races are naturally hot-tempered, 
fierce and warlike; others more kindly, intellectual and in- 
dustrious; some receptive of new ideas; others with small 
desire to depart from the habits and practices that have 
been the traditional way of life of their kind for centures. 
And so one might add almost indefinitely to the tale.of con- 
trasts and variety. 

More than 200 languages are spoken in India; the gov- 
ernment uses no fewer than fifteen for official purposes, and 
though one of them called Urdu, has gained wide currency in 
Northern India in modern times, the only language which 
all educated Indians know in addition to their own is 
English. 

India is a land of many religious faiths, and the influence 
of religion in India is much wider, deeper and more per- 
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vasive than in the West. And the name of religion is often 
invoked for causes that have scant right to claim it. In con- 
sequence religious feeling is constantly aroused on questions 
which we should feel free to determine on quite other, and 
more prosaic, grounds. 

Perhaps the nearest parallel that we can find in Europe 
—and that is only partial—is in the time of the great 
Crusades, seven or eight hundred years ago, when religion 
was still the force controlling every aspect of life, and when 
the preaching of a wandering friar, or the summons of a 
King or Pope, could bring thousands from their homes in 
England, France and Germany, to die in Palestine, fighting 
to set free for Christendom the Holy City of Jerusalem. 

That age is past: but something like that unquestioning 
spirit is still very much a living force today in India for 
Hindus, Moslems, Jains, Sikhs and men of many other faiths. 

Through its long history India has been fashioned as a 
strange mosaic of humanity, of races, of religions, all of which 
go to make up that single unit that you and I think of as 
India. The old belief in the uniform simplicity of India 
before the coming of the Mohammedans has vanished in the 
light of modern knowledge, and history has exposed to view 
many layers of human material, left by the successive inva- 
sions of which India has been the object. 

The latest before the British, and that which has had 
most to say to modern Indian history, was the great incursion 
of the Moslems, who founded what is known as the Mogul 
Empire. They governed not indeed the whole of India but 
a large part of it through the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and were responsible for such 
buildings as the Taj Mahal at Agra, and the Fort at Delhi. 
Any one who has ever visited Northern India knows how rich 
it is in architectural legacies of the Mogul Empire. But the 
Moslem invasion has meant far more than that. 


Many EXAMPLES OF ABSORPTION 


History offers many examples of the peaceful subjugation 
of the invader, but none surely is more remarkable than that 
in which Hinduism, in face of this recurring introduction of 
new forces, exhibited a capacity to cast all comers into its 
own mold. This has been always one of the secrets of its 
strength. But when it met the Moslem faith, Hinduism was 
itself confronted by a virile, conquering people, intensely 
conscious of their own individuality, and determined to main- 
tain it. For in those early days Islam was a church militant 
in the literal sense, and the first duty of its sons was to 
spread the true faith by evangelization, or, if necessary, by 
the sword. The outlook of Islam, practical though intensely 
religious, realist, democratic, is poles asunder from that of 
Hinduism, mystic, introspective, and bringing all the institu- 
tions of life under rigid regulation. Hinduism decrees that in 
whatever station of life a man be born, there during his 
present incarnation shall he remain. That view is no longer 
universal. Many influences, religious as well as secular, are 
at work in Hindu society for the uplift of the depressed 
classes. But it is a view still held by the more orthodox. 

That is what I mean by saying that Hinduism—I do not 
think I misjudge it—represents a static conception of society, 
which may or may not be altered in some future reincarna- 
tion, but which it is neither in the power, any more than it 
is the duty, of men in this life to reform. 

Islam, on the other hand, is completely out of sympathy 
with a system that seems to fetter human freedom, and its 
own more vigorous approach to the riddle of life cannot 
readily find meeting-ground with a philosophy which elevates 
the passive, deep brooding ascetic into the highest exemplar 
of human conduct. 

Conscious of this fundamental antipathy, Hinduism was 
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driven back upon itself, seeking in the development of its 
distinctive thought and practice a defensive armor against the 
strong proselytizing enemy within its gates. But as Hindu 
thought strove to find salvation in a self-contained and self- 
sufficient rule of life, the gulf that divided its ideals and 
values from those of its unwelcome neighbor grew inevitably 
deeper. 

For long the tide of Mohammedan invasion ebbed and 
flowed, but always the invaders consolidated their position, 
until all but the far south was brought under their dominion. 
Their rule reached its highest point under the renowned 
Akbar. He was one of the world’s great rulers in an age 
of great rulers, for he was contemporary with Henry the 
Fourth of France, Philip the Second of Spain, and our own 
Queen Elizabeth. 

His successors lacked the consummate statecraft with which 
he had welded together a mighty empire, and in their hands, 
the Mogul power gradually weakened. Governors in the 
outlying parts began to win independence, and India fell 
victim at the same time to disruptive forces from within 
and to the savage hosts of the Persian invader, Nadir Shah. 


BritisH HAp To INTERVENE 


From such a contest for the body of a stricken empire, it 
fell to the British to re-establish peace by force of arms. The 
East India Company, already peacefully trading in India 
for 150 years, gradually found itself driven by increasing 
lawlessness into the assumption of more direct responsibility 
for government. 

When peace at length came, India lay disrupted and de- 
spoiled ; in many parts of the country nature, through famine 
and disease, threatened to complete the destructive work of 
man; and over wide areas the machinery of government no 
longer functioned. A long period of intensive reconstruction 
faced the British traders, upon whose shoulders now rested 
the mantle of the Mogul Emperors, and unremittingly they 
worked, laying deep the foundation of that system of ad- 
ministration which was to remake the life of India. 

That is the story of how the British came to be in India. 


BritisH Aims ExPLAINED 


What we are, and have always been, trying to do, can be 
stated very simply: 

Since the latter half of the eighteenth century we have been 
trying, firstly, to give unity to India where there was, and 
still to a great extent persists, disunity. 

Secondly, we have been trying to give security to India. 

Thirdly, we have tried to raise the general level of social 
and economic standards. 

Lastly, though not lastly in point of time or value, we have 
tried to develop India’s political life. 

In other words, we have been trying within the British 
Empire to foster the creation of a United India, sufficiently 
at one within herself in respect of those fundamentals, on 
which every nation-state must rest, to permit us to devolve 
upon her people the control of their own affairs. 

And if the outcome of our efforts was to endure, it has 
been plain that this outcome must evoke not only the respect 
but the loyalty of the whole of India, content, as I would 
hope, to realize its full destiny through Imperial partnership. 
We have always thought that, if and when that unity could 
be achieved, our work in India would be finished. 

Why have we been impelled to so great a venture of faith, 
so dificult and of such uncertain issue? The question goes 
to the root of the whole matter, and drives us for reply to 
search out deeper causes than appear upon the surface of 
events. 

The American Revolution was based expressly on the doc- 
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trine, propounded by Locke and other English thinkers, that 
the powers of Government must derive from the consent of 
those it governs. In the eighteenth century, however, few 
men of European race thought it even desirable, let alone 
a duty, to apply this principle to their government of non- 
Europeans. Fewer still foresaw that European rule itself 
would make this development inescapable. 

Yet, in fact, while Great Britain was laboring throughout 
the last century to restore stability to India, Great Britain 
herself was the principal, and often the unwitting agent in 
‘ransforming many of the conditions which had dictated the 
character of her earlier administration, and made possible 
the old system of paternal rule. 


INFLUENCES ON DEVELOPMENT 


‘The long process of constitutional development must alone 
have presaged vast changes in the relations between India 
and Great Britain. But its influence has been immeasurably 
strengthened by the spread of two other things: English law, 
and English education. In personal matters Hindu and 
Moslem laws remain undisturbed: but the criminal and con- 
tract law of India is English. 

‘This fact, with English education, has greatly stimulated 
the diffusion of Western thought. The English language 
has opened to India a rich storehouse of experience, science 
and learning. It has also given her a common medium with- 
out which that degree of national unity which exists today 
would have been impossible. Above all, English literature 
is the literature of freedom, and India has drunk her fill of 
this life-giving spring. 

In countless directions the outlook of her sons and daugh- 
ters has been not only changed, but formed, by what they 
have read in the tongue which Shakespeare and Milton spoke. 
“Things and actions are what they are,” said Bishop Butler, 
“and the consequences of them will be what they will be: 
why, then, should we desire to be deceived ?” Human thought 
once stirred from sleep does not soon return to rest. And 
thus by degrees we ourselves created the necessity of making 
adjustment in the spirit and form of government. 

from the Regulating Act of 1773, which was the first step 
towards the assumption by 'lis Majesty’s Government of 
responsibility for the rule of India, down to the comprehen- 
sive scheme of settlement, upon which Sir Stafford Cripps 
has lately been engaged, there stretches a long course of 
political development. 

\nd the important thing to observe is that this develop- 
is, definitely and demonstrably, an integral part of 
that wider process of evolution, by which the present self- 
governing parts of the British Commonwealth have moved 
from dependence to autonomy, in free association with sister 
nations, which we now call Dominion Status. 

The great Act of 1833, which asserted for India the prin- 
ciple of equal status for all British subjects, the Council 
Acts of 1801 and 1892, which introduced representation and 
popular election, and the Reforms of 1909, which increased 
the size and widened the scope of all representative bodies, 
can each and all be shown to be linked to developments in 
Great Britain and elsewhere in the Empire, as effect is 
linked to cause. 

‘The latest and the greatest of these enactments was the 
Act of 1935 and its importance today is this. Under it, five 
Provinces of British India are virtually governing themselves. 
Six more could do the same if they wished. The whole act 
represents the constitutional position that obtains in India 
today, and will continue until and unless agreement is reached 
upon some other scheme such as that now linked to the name 
of Sir Stafford Cripps. Let me, therefore, sketch the main 
features of the 1935 Act. 
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That statute proposed that for the functions of govern- 
ment covering the whole of India—functions which, roughly 
speaking, would belong to the Federal Government here— 
there should be a federation, consisting of the Indian States 
and British India. 

From this federation should be formed under the Viceroy 
a cabinet of Indian members, drawn in fixed proportions from 
the provinces of British India, and from the Indian States. 
The Viceroy would retain the final responsibility for defense, 
for foreign policy and for certain aspects of finance, but all 
other subjects of a federal nature would be handled by the 
Indian Cabinet. 


REASONS FOR DELAY 


That part of the Act of 1935 had not come into force 
at the outbreak of the war, because it had not yet been pos- 
sible to reach an agreement between the Indian States, the 
Moslems and the Congress Party, as to the relative position 
and strength of each in the new federal order. No American 
familiar with the birth-pangs of his own Constitution will be 
surprised at the difficulty of establishing a similar system 
in the complex Indian world. 

But the Act of 1935 had another part which set up new 
constitutions for the provinces of British India. In each of 
these eleven provinces—and some are of the size and popula- 
tion of France—the act established an Indian Legislature, 
elected by Indian voters, and an Indian Cabinet under an 
Indian Premier. 

The Premier and the Cabinet were to be responsible, as 
they are in Britain, to a Legislature elected by the people. 
The Governor of each province was still to be appointed 
by the Crown, and to have certain personal responsibilities 
for which the act gave him special powers. These powers 
were designed solely for the protection of minorities, for use 
in cases of grave emergency, and for securing the statutory 
rights of the civil services. 

But apart from these special powers, the Act of 1935 put 
Indian Ministers in charge of all the things that most closely 
affect Indian daily life. It is the responsibility of an Indian 
Minister to preserve law and order, and to manage the pro- 
vincial finance; it is in his power, as it is his duty, to pro- 
mote the development of agriculture, to extent irrigation 
and bring water to the thirsty land; with an Indian Minister 
it lies to develop the great social services of health and 
education. 


“No MEAN THING FoR INDIA”’ 


That is a pretty short summary of an act that took seven 
years to draft and which covers 235 pages of print. But I 
think I have given you enough to show you that the degree 
of self-zovernment which India can enjoy under the act of 
1935 is no mean thing. Compare it, and its promise for the 
future, with what India enjoyed a hundred, or even fifty 
years ago, or with what she might expect today from the 
Nazis or Japanese, and you will see what India at the present 
moment has at stake. 

At this point I should like to pull the threads together, 
and remind you of the main stages by which we have reached 
the present Indian situation. 

You will remember, first, the successive invasions of India 
since the dawn of history. The invasion of the Moslems, 
which was the last, was also by far the most important, be- 
cause it left Hindu India with a huge minority belonging to 
the Moslem faith. 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth, Englishmen of the East 
India Company went to India, and there traded peacefully 
for a century and a half. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century the Moslem Empire began to collapse. Lawlessness 
everywhere increased, and the East India Company found 
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itself obliged, with its own Indian troops and Indian allies, 
to take a hand in restoring order. 

And so began the slow growth of British Government in 
India. First, the company in control; then the company 
more and more supervised by the Parliament in England; 
finally the company taken over by the Crown. 


BENEFITS OF INDIA 


Since that day, in 1858, India has derived great material 
benefits from the British connection. She has obtained secu- 
rity, justice, education, a heightened standard of living and 
of health, great modern industries, 42,000 miles of rail- 
roads, ports, highways and telegraphs, 75,000 miles of ir- 
rigation canals bringing water, more precious than fine gold, 
to make the desert bloom, and prevent the famines that used 
to kill Indians by the millions. 

For all this she pays not a cent to England except the in- 
terest earned by British loans and ordinary commercial in- 
vestments, and the cost of the small British Army of 60,000 
men that in peacetime, along with the Indian Army, has 
constituted the land forces of British India. 

And all this modern equipment that is part of what we 
call civilization, serving more than 300,000,000 people in 
British India, is run by a body of men in which there are 
only about 6,000 Britishers to over 1,000,000 Indians. And 
even the political directorate at the top, which we call the 
Indian Civil Service, now contains more Indians than British, 
of which the actual number two months ago was short of 
600. A remarkable figure! 

Through the last eighty years—a short time in the history 
of India—we have been associating Indians more and more 


closely with the government of the country, and Parliament - 


has passed a series of great acts to give India, first, repre- 
sentation, and then democratic responsibility. 


FuLt SELF-GOVERNMENT IMPENDS 


Now that long series has almost completed its appointed 
task and India stands on the threshold of full self-govern- 
ment. If we have not crossed the threshold, it is not because 
we have not wished to do so. The record of our rule in 
India may stand to prove that this has always been our goal, 
whatever views there may have been as to the time necessary 
for its attainment, or of the safest and quickest means of 
reaching it. The thing that has made us anxious not to go 
too fast has lain not in our hearts nor in our heads but in the 
head and heart of India herself. 

Let us therefore for a moment look at the Indian scene 
today as it must have appeared to Sir Stafford Cripps. 

India is at war. Her exertions have been voluntary and 
they have been magnificent. Her army has expanded by 
voluntary enlistment from a force 170,000 strong to an 
army of about 1,000,000. This will soon be more than the 
total Indian enlistment in the last great war. Further ex- 
pansion will go on just as fast as weapons and equipment 
become available. The same with the Indian Navy and the 
Indian Air Force. 

Industrial expansion has been constant, and the output of 
steel, munitions and equipment is now impressive. There 
has been no strike in India of any consequence since the 
war broke out, and on the record up-to-date it would be 
hard to point to any field of India’s war effort in which ex- 
pansion has been limited for lack of patriotic zeal. 

On the other hand, we have not had the cooperation of 
the Indian National Congress, the largest and best organized 
political party in India. The name is sometimes apt to 
cause confusion and lead people to think of the Indian Con- 
gress party as being something akin to an elected legislature 
like the Congress of the United States. 


It is of course nothing of the kind. It is a party, predom- 
inantly Hindu, comprising something like 2,000,000 mem- 
bers; a large figure, but yet only a small proportion of the 
whole of India. It is, therefore, not surprising that the ex- 
clusive claim of the Congress party to speak for the whole 
of India is rejected, as I shall show in a moment, by other 
bodies of Indians numbering almost one-half of the total 
population. 

Now, to our Western way of thinking, the party which 
controls the majority of the people ought to control their 
government. And the reason why this works reasonably well 
with us is that behind our political differences there is a 
fundamental community of thought upon all essential values. 

In India that is not yet so. There, the difference of re- 
ligious faith and the consciousness of a political supremacy 
—the Moslem—that lasted nearly 700 years prevent a 
minority feeling assured of fair treatment at the hands of 
the majority, and render that minority unwilling to accept 
a share of political power determined by the sole test of 
numbers. ‘ 

One has, I suppose, only to remember that Nevada and 
New York are equally represented in the Senate of the 
United States to realize that numbers cannot always be the 
only test. 

Although the Congress party has many Moslem members, 
the great mass of the 90,000,000 Indian Moslems are out- 
side it. For these the organization called the Moslem League 
would claim to speak. Its president is Mohamed Ali Jinnah. 
In Mr. Jinnah’s eyes, if the Congress party were to gain 
control of the Central Government of India, the certain 
result must be that the Moslem minority would be perma- 
nently subject to Hindu rule. 


DescriBEs Mos_em FEars 


This is not the time or the place to examine the reality 
or otherwise of Mr. Jinnah’s fears. Whatever others may 
think of them, they are real enough to him and to his fol- 
lowers and they are now a part of Indian politics. Let me 
try and give you some idea of their nature as it shows itself 
in that field. 

I have already had occasion to say something of the con- 
trast between the outlook on life of the Moslem and the 
orthodox Hindu. It is not unnatural that in India, where 
religion still profoundly influences the conduct of the indi- 
vidual, this fundamental difference should make the Moslem 
minority apprehensive of the consequences, to its life and 
culture, of Hindu dominance based on pure majority rule. 
But to this opposition on religious grounds is added a deep- 
seated unwillingness to discard history as a factor which 
should determine the Moslem’s share of power in Indian 
policy. 

The leaders of this community have proud memories of 
the might and splendor with which for centuries Moslem 
dynasties ruled over India. They claim that the historical 
importance of their community, and not only its numbers, 
should be weighed in fixing their share in India’s future gov- 
ernment. The claim may be imponderable, but its psycho- 
logical significance can be ignored only at the sacrifice of 
the unity and peace of a self-governing India. 

There are also large numbers of Hindus who would re- 
ject the claim of the Congress to speak on their behalf. For 
at the bottom of the Hindu ladder are what used to be 
called the Depressed Classes and Untouchables. Their 
strength is in the neighborhood of fifty millions, and their 
spokesman is Dr. Ambodkar. Although they are Hindus, they 
have hitherto refused to give their assent to any system that 
would leave the Congress party free to perpetuate throughout 
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India the present status, which the Hindu religion imposes 
on them. 
Princes TO BE CoNsIDERED 

Congress party, Moslems, Depressed Classes: these are 
the three main groups in British India. But outside British 
India we also have to take account of another large political 
section in the shape of the ruling princes. They are rulers 
of the 560 odd Indian States which do not form part of 
British India. ‘These Indian States cover one-third of the 
surface and one-fifth of the population of India. Their sub- 
jects number 93,000,000 and their peoples are not British 
subjects, but their rulers acknowledge the general overlord- 
ship of the British Crown, with which their relations are 
fixed by a series of individual treaties. 

The quality of government in those states, of course, 
varies, and the British Crown has the responsibility and the 
right to check misrule. But taken as a whole, the ruling 
princes and their Ministers are by no means lacking in en- 
lightened and progressive spirit, and many have done much 
in recent years for the welfare and prosperity of their sub- 
jects. ‘They are certainly no Sultans from the Arabian 
Nights. But they and their States do not fit at all easily 
into the picture of India as the Congress party would like 
to draw it. 

Yet the independence of the princes is enshrined in solemn 
treaties between them and their King-Emperor. Such treaties 
can only be altered by negotiation. For surely to scrap them 
unilaterally would be to scrap one of the principles for which 
we went to war with Germany. 

‘There are several other minority groups whose rights or 
opinions are entitled to respect, but there four groups— 
Congress, the Moslem League, the Depressed Classes and 
the princes—are the four major factors which must combine 
if your object is to create a United India. 

Let us see how in recent years successive British Cabinets 
and Parliaments have tried to meet and solve these problems. 

I often see it said that in the last war the British Govern- 
ment promised the Indian people their independence as soon 
is the war was over—and then failed to make their promise 
good. Neither in fact nor in substance is that true. What we 
announced for the first time in 1917 was this: that the ob- 
ject of British policy was—and I quote—“the granting of 
self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realization of responsible government in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire.”” That was in 1917. 

In 1919 Parliament accordingly passed an act by which 
partial responsible government in the British sense—that is 
to say, government by Ministers responsible to Legislature 

—was introduced for the provinces, which correspond roughly 
to your States. 

We further premised to re-examine the whole question 
within ten years and within eight years that promise was be- 
ing fulfilled. Meanwhile, in 1925, the Imperial Conference 
had taken place which resulted in the Statute of Westminster 
and in the first definition of what is now known as Dominion 
Status. Arising out of that, it was my privilege as Viceroy, 
in 1929, to announce the view of His Majesty’s government 

and I quote again—‘that it is implicit in the Declaration 
of 1917 that the natural issue of India’s constitutional prog- 
ress, as there contemplated, is the attainment of dominion 
status.” 

By that time the re-examination promised in 1919 was in 
progress, and that enquiry and debate lasted seven years: 
and the Act of 1935 was the result. Its proposals were not 
lightly made, nor lightly accepted by the British Parliament. 





Act oF 1935 1n DEADLOCK 


That act, as you may remember, proposed an all-India 
federation, covering States and provinces, with an all-Indian 


Cabinet under the Vicerty, who would simply retain final 
responsibility for defense aad foreign policy and certain 
aspects of finance. All other federal subjects would be in 
Indian hands. That part of the act is not yet in force. 

At the same time the act set up new and liberal consti- 
tutions for the eleven British Indian provinces. Indian voters, 
Indian Legislatures, Indian Cabinets and Indian Premiers 
were given entire control over all the things that touch the 
life of India most closely—law and order, finance, health 
and education, and, perhaps most important of all, irriga- 
tion, on which so much life and happiness depends. 

The Act of 1935 came into force in the provinces of 
British India on April 1, 1937. Elections were held, and in 
the majority of the eleven provinces the Congress party was 
successful. Indian ministries then took office. 

After that came the war, and India, in accordance with 
the law, was proclaimed belligerent. The Congress party, 
however, marking its disapproval of the fact that the Viceroy 
had not specially consulted the Legislatures of British India, 
ordered all the Congress Ministries in the provinces to re- 
sign. The government of six of the seven Congress provinces 
therefore lapsed into the hands of the Governors, and since 
then in the political field there has been a deadlock. 

The British Government have made repeated attempts to 
find the way through these difficulties, but so far without 
success. 

Meanwhile, the savage onslaught of the Japanese has 
carried the struggle deep into Burma and up to the very 
gates of India. In these circumstances, and in order to re- 
move any doubt of British purpose, the British Government, 
as you know, have laid down in precise terms the steps by 
which they would propose the complete fulfillment of British 
undertakings. 

The object that the British Government wish to see ac- 
complished is stated in the preamble to the draft declaration, 
which Sir Stafford Cripps has lately been discussing with 
Indian leaders. It is “the creation of a new Indian Union 
which shall constitute a dominion, associated with the United 
Kingdom and the other dominions by a common allegiance 
to the Crown, but equal to them in every respect, in no way 
subordinate in any respect of its domestic or external affairs.” 

To this end, His Majesty’s Government undertake, im- 
mediately the war is over to set up an Indian constitutional 
convention, charged with the task of framing a new Indian 
constitution. 

The British Government pledge themselves to accept the 
constitution so framed, subject only to two conditions: 

First, that any province of British India, which is not 
willing to accept the new constitution, should retain its 
present constitutional position, with the right of acceeding 
later. 


WouLp Protect MINoriTIES 


And secondly, that a treaty should be drawn up between 
Great Britain and India, which among other things should 
provide for the protection of minorities, but which would 
impose no restriction upon the right of the Indian Union to 
decide in future its relationship to the other members of 
the British Commonwealth. 

That is the contribution of the British Government at this 
critical time to the solution of what many know as the Indian 
problem. The most severe critic would not I think charge it 
with either ambiguity or lack of courage. Indian leaders have 
often said that British proposals were vague, and not suf- 
ficiently precise. There is nothing vague about this. It lays 
down a perfectly definite plan for the satisfaction of India’s 
claim to the free management of her own affairs. The only 
conditions of the plan are conditions that are plainly neces- 
sary for its own fulfillment. The recognition of the right of 
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Moslem provinces, that for the present at all events may 
hesitate to join the union, to remain outside it, and provi- 
sion by treaty for the due protection of minorities. 

I do not know what judgment the Indian parties may 
form, or may have formed, of these proposals. Those familiar 
with the story of your own Constitution, or that of every 
British Dominion, will realize that no one of them would 
have led, as they have, to the growth of free nations, unless 
they had been firmly founded on agreement and consent. Sir 
Stafford Cripps has gone to India to win this necessary agree- 
ment. He is a man of integrity and ability, and if any Eng- 
lishman, apart from the Viceroy, can help Indians to merge 
their differences, it is he. 

And I should be reluctant to think that the leaders of 
Indian thought would fail to grasp the opportunity that 
now lies wide open to them. If they can now reach the 
necessary measure of agreement, the last obstacle to India’s 
full self-government will be gone. That day will be a proud 
cay for India: but it will also be a proud day for the British 
Commonwealth. 

it may be that in denial of these hopes those who speak for 
India will reject this opportunity. The trend of the news 
suggests that this is not at all impossible. But my informa- 
tion is not complete, and I still would hope that wiser coun- 
sels may prevail. 

I can well understand the distaste with which many Indians 
are likely to regard particular features of the scheme pro- 
posed by the British Government. But, as I have already 
said, if any scheme is to be successful, it must carry the broad 
agreement both of the minorities and of the rulers of the 
Indian States. For the ideal of a United India would be 
more surely destroyed at this stage by ignoring the claims 
of those essential parties to it than in any other way. 

And one thing is surely clear. If the demand of the 
Indian leaders in the defense field were such as to involve 
division of responsibility in this vital subject, it would be 
contrary to all that experience has taught the United Nations 
in this war. 

If, our best efforts fail, the British Government would 
find itself obliged to do its own duty, without the assistance 
or cooperation of the larger organized Indian parties. Should 
this be so, many of the best friends of India, here and else- 


where, would deplore the fact. But, sad as they would be, 
they would not find it difficult to decide where the respons- 
ibility lay. 


Witt Nor Losrt Hope 


The sincerity of the British Government has I think been 
proved. No one any longer will be able to fool an audience 
by accusing Britain of bad faith to India. We for our part 
shall not lose hope. 

We shall, I doubt not, continue to have the cooperation 
and goodwill of millions of Indians not less devoted than 
the accredited political leaders to the cause of Indian free- 
dom. There is no Englishman today who would deny that 
in the past we have made mistakes in India. 

We should admit these mistakes in all candor and regret 
them. It is fair to remember that the standards of adminis- 
tration of the eighteenth century were not those of the nine- 
teenth, nor were these in their turn the standards of the 
twentieth—neither in India nor, for that matter, anywhere 
else. But, in a democracy, the final test of any country’s 
conduct lies with the public conscience of its citizens as a 
whole. 

We can truly say—as you can of your people—that the 
tests applied by our public conscience have steadily been 
rising. And by the light of the standards of today we see 
plainly that, in the past, things have been done in the name 
of England which have brought that name no honor. 

But freedom for all beneath the British flag has been and 
will remain the aim of our endeavor. Yesterday, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Ireland; to- 
morrow, I most earnestly pray, India may join their ranks. 
Over two thousand years ago the great King Asoka set up 
columns in different parts of India, on which he carved 
these words: “For what do | toil? For no other end than 
this, that I may discharge my debt to living beings.” We, 
too, have toiled in India, for past and future generations. 
The issue of our toil lies in other than human hands. But 
if, when the time comes that we can lay upon India’s 
shoulders the full burden of responsibility that has rested 
upon us—if then a like verdict might be recorded, I do 
not think that the British race could desire any higher 
commendation. 


The Heart of Democracy 


EQUALITY FOR ALL 


By PEARL S. BUCK, Author 


Delivered at India-China Friendship Day Celebration given by the East and West Association, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, March 14, 1942 


N the midst of confusion unparalled, certain clarities are 
now appearing. Perhaps one reason why this war has 
been so difficult to focus has been because the boundary 

lines to which we have been long accustomed have faded. 
Thus the lines of nation and nation have disappeared. It is 
not so simple a war as old wars were—wars where the fact 
that one was a Frenchman or an Englishman or a German 
told where and what one was. Today to proclaim oneself 
the citizen of a nation means nothing at all, because within 
every nation there is the enemy. This war is at the same 
time a score of civil wars, an international war of the widest 
scope yet known, and an inter-racial war. 

How then can allies find each other? How shall we dis- 
cern the enemy? The best friend, the brother, is he friend 
or enemy? A man’s enemy may be within his own house. 


It seems to me that the pass word is freedom for all. If a 
man is truly fighting for freedom for all he is ally, whatever 
his nation or his race. If he is fighting for the freedom of a 
group, be that group national or racial or political, then he 
is enemy. 

Wherever there are those who believe then in the prin- 
ciple of freedom for all, there is the heart of democracy. 
Wherever there are those who are fighting for the domina- 
tion of one group over another, there is the deadly enemy of 
democracy. 

It is well to remember this today as great peoples begin to 
shift their positions for a tomorrow that none of us can 
foretell. We can foresee it. We know that it will not be 
like today. Never again will the white race be dominant 
in the same way that it has been in the past. Whether it 
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will be dominant at all depends on whether in it beats the 
heart of democracy. If the heart of democracy is not to be 
found in white men, then it will be found elsewhere. 

Will it be found in China, in India? We do not know. 
We can only wait and watch. Is there a wisdom in the 
ancient religions of India which will make them wiser than 
the white peoples have been and will they be more able to 
see the practical values of justice to all than the white man 
has been? Who can tell ? 

And China—whose people have had perhaps more than 
any other the widest understanding of the common humanity 
of us all, will their age-old common-sense be enough to help 
them, as they rise to power among the nations, to remember 
this common humanity? Or will they as others have before 
them, become more greedy of power as they become more 
pow erful ? 

We cannot tell. None of us knows whether as this old un- 
balance among peoples is disturbed, whether there will be 
yreater unbalance or less, whether more confusion or more 
harmony, among human beings. All that we know now is 
that the old order passes. Whatever the outcome of this 
total war of mankind, the world afterwards will not be the 
world we know today. Freedom will be established as a 
principle or it will be lost, not race by race, not nation by 
nation, but as a human essence. 

If by reason of democracy’s failure the enemy prevails the 
future is black. Let me read what was said by a Korean a 
few days ago in Chungking: 

“CHUNGKING, March + (CNS) . . . An important dif- 
ference between British colonial rule in India and Japan’s 
ruthless subjugation of Korea was brought out by a speaker 
at one of the special celebrations held by the Free Koreans 
in Chungking this week. The speaker, a prominent govern- 
ment official, made the following remarks: 

“When success of the freedom movement in India comes, 
none should forget the contributions of Gandhi's leadership 
and also the truth that this leadership could not even have 
existed under any but British colonial rule. In the present 
ave of nationalism, Korea, Formosa and Indo-China could 
hardly fail to have their own Gandhis. But could the 
Japanese possibly tolerate the presence of such leaders in 
Korea and Formosa? Could the French tolerate the pres- 
ence of a revolutionary leader in Indo-China? Naturally 
they would be either deported or killed. 

“Yet Britain can and has let the Gandhi Movement in 
India grow for twenty years and allowed the leader open 
organization and every known propaganda facility. When 
Gandhi was put in jail, in London there were students 
and laborers holding demonstrations for his release. When 
Gandhi fasted all Britain showed concern for his life. The 
presence of Mr. Gandhi is not only due to his own greatness 
but also to the comparatively enlightened policy of the 
British authorities. To be just one must recognize that the 
presence of Gandhi in India represents not only the honor of 
India but also reflects the essentially democratic spirit of 
the British people.” 

Yet cowardice and greed have been the controlling forces 
in the old order, lightened only by individual and sporadic 
efforts for freedom. Our American revolution was one of 
the greatest of the efforts but we were not able to maintain 
freedom for all as a password. We lost it in our treatment 
of the colored American. The French revolution was another 
great effort, but France lost the password in greed. China 
is in the midst of her revolution, delayed by the war. Much 
has been accomplished, but even in China the password could 
be lost in party politics. India’s great revolution has barely 
begun. Will she remember the password of freedom for all, 
or will she think only of revenge? Who can measure the 
spirit of a people? And Russia, whose great effort has been 


made, will she know that there is no freedom in the world 
unless there is freedom for all? Will she stop fighting when 
the rivalry is out of her? 

Who can tell ? 


Those who wage this war for freedom must have the 
widest possible understanding of what freedom means, or it 
will be lost however the armies win it. Sooner or later there 
will be war again and war and war again, unless this one 
issue of freedom for all is put into the bedrock of human 
life, as essential as bread and air and water. So long as it 
is a side issue, or only a slogan, it is nothing at all, and 
what we are fighting for in this war is the same old sicken- 
ing inadequacy of a few dominant powerful people and all 
the rest unsatisfied and rebellious and brooding the next 
war before the ink is dry on the treaty of an unreal peace. 

It is a moral issue, this principle of freedom for all and 
as a moral issue it is the most practical in the world. If we 
have learned anything it is that without capacity for moral 
integrity, for a princple none continues. Had this one prin- 
ciple of freedom for all been maintained after the last war, 
and all questions measured by it and all problems adjusted to 
it, there would have been no war today. If after this war 
all questions again are not measured by it and problems 
adjusted to it, there will be no peace. When can we learn 
to realize that greed and revenge and unjust power are the 
most costly and impractical things in the world? They have 
cost us billions of dollars and millions of lives in the past, 
and now they will cost us that again. 

Freedom for all—that is a meaning of this war, or it has 
no meaning. Where is the front? Wherever men find them- 
selves opposed to those who are fighting for themselves, their 
race, their own aggrandizement, their own power, at the 
expense of freedom for all. These are the enemy under 
whatever flag they fight. These will make us lose the war, 
even if our armies win it. 

Somehow that must be impressed upon peoples’ minds 
and hearts, not only upon those who are trying to hold 
the present to the scheme of the past, but upon the minds 
and hearts of those who may be rising to new power. Upon 
the inexorable returns of injustice and the denial of freedom, 
the old order is passing. It is all but too late to impress upon 
those who were in power the facts of today, that only a 
complete moral change will save them any place at all. Yet 
it is not quite too late. There are those who see the shape 
of the future clearly. 

But if they should not be strong enough to win this bound- 
less war, if the old forces win, headed by Hitler and Togo, 
and Mussolini, but indeed supported by many who are not 
German or Japanese or Italian, then in that order freedom 
will be lost except as a memory. 

And yet it is not likely that the old forces will win. There 
are immense new forces coming into this war. Revolutions 
are pouring in their new blood.: Is it really new blood? 
Who can tell? If the new world they make is shaped on 
the old lines of partisan greed and racial revenge, it will be 
the same order, whoever sits at its head. But there is the 
hope that if the peoples of the East are free that they will 
be great enough to make freedom the universal law. There 
is this hope. But who can tell? 

But I believe that we are coming to understand democracy 
today as never before. It has taken the knowledge of what 
tyranny is to make us see what democracy must be. Democ- 
racy is political freedom combined with human equality. 
Unless the democratic nations practice both political freedom 
and human equality, democracy will fail. Thus India, when 
she is politically freed, must solve the great human inequali- 
ties among her people. 

We Americans have the same task. Our people have 
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political freedom, but not human equality. Our civil war rid 
us of the slave system, but did not give the freed human 
equality. 

The people of China have human equality, but not political 
equality. 


We are all partial democracies—but what a great struggle 
it is—the most ennobling that the human mind has ever con- 
ceived—that people must be free, that there must be human 
equality in the world. 

This is what we fight for, and the victory must be ours. 


The Unbreakable Spirit Code 


WE SHALL WIN OR WE SHALL DIE 
By GENERAL DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, Supreme Commander of the United Nations Forces in the Southern Pacific 


Delivered at a dinner given in his honor at the Australian Parliament House, Canberra, Australia, March 26, 1942 


tended to me by all of Australia. The hospitality of 

your country is proverbial throughout the world, but 
your reception has far exceeded anything I could have an- 
ticipated. 

Although this is my first trip to Australia I already feel 
at home. There is a link that binds our two countries to- 
gether which does not depend upon written protocol, upon 
treaties of alliance or upon diplomatic doctrine. It goes 
deeper than that. 

It is that indescribable consanguinity of race which causes 
us to have the same aspirations, the same hopes and desires, 
the same ideals and the same dreams of future destiny. My 
presence here is tangible evidence of our unity. 

I have come as a soldier in a great crusade of personal 
liberty as opposed to perpetual slavery. My faith in our 
ultimate victory is invincible, and I bring to you tonight 


I AM deeply moved by the warmth of the greeting ex- 


the unbreakable spirit of the free man’s military code in 
support of our just cause. 

That code has come down to us from even before the days 
of knighthood and chivalry. It will stand the test of any 
ethics or philosophies that the world has ever known. It em- 
braces the things that are right and condemns the things 
that are wrong. Under its banner the free men of the world 
are united today. There can be no compromise. We shall 
win or we shall die, and to this end I pledge you the full re- 
sources of all the mighty power of my country and all the 
blood of my countrymen. 

Mr. Prime Minister, tonight will be an unforgettable 
memory for me. Your inspiring words and those of your 
compatriots will be emblazoned always in my memory as 
though they had been carved in stone or bronze. Under 
their inspiration I am taking the liberty of assuming the high 
honors of raising my glass in salute to your great country 
and its great leaders. 


What Are We Fighting for in the Orient? 


A WAR BETWEEN THE WAY OF FREEDOM AND BONDAGE 
By DR. KRISHNALAL SHRIDHARANI, a Native of India and Author of “My India, My America” 


Delivered on America’s Town Hall of the Air program, over independent radio stations associated with the Blue 
Network Company, from Town Hall, New York City, March 26, 1942 


we fighting for in the Orient?” We are fighting for 

victory. But what India doubts is our willingness to 
pay the price for victory. For the price of victory in the 
Orient is nothing short of the liberation of Asia—libera- 
tion from the enemy as well as from some members of the 
United Nations. Only the peoples of the Orient can win 
the battle of Asia; the Western powers cannot send there an 
expeditionary force of 8,000,000 men. China and India will 
have to sacrifice more lives than England and the United 
States. And the Chinese and Indians are not dying—and 
shall not die—to restore old empires. 

As everyone knows, India is still plucking the daisy and 
debating with herself, “He loves me, he loves me not.” 
Officially, India is at war, but popularly, she is far from go- 
ing all-out in behalf of the United Nations. And that em- 
barrassing hesitation still obtains because, with her age-born 
shrewdness, India is really capable of grasping the difference 
between men’s words and men’s actions. India, through 
Gandhi, therefore, has proclaimed to the world that although 
she is willing and eager to fight for democracy, she is not 
enthused to fight for a democracy that is denied to her. 
Democracy’s first triumph has to come in India itself. 

It is said that by raising the issue of India’s freedom and 


[ =: my country, has a pretty good idea of “What are 


Asia’s liberation just now some of us might be trying to 
take advantage of England’s present predicament. But 
nothing can be further irom truth. For neither India nor 
Asia is asking anything now in the midst of the war that 
it failed to demand years and years before the war started. 
To ask India and Asia to keep quiet about the larger issues 
of liberty because of the war, therefore, is to wield an in- 
strument of political blackmail. 

It is also said that now it is a question of pure animal sur- 
vival, and that by raising the fundamental issues of freedom 
and democracy we might be complicating our already over- 
burdened task and dissipating our strength. But that is a false 
fear, since the problem of the equality of the Asiatic peoples 
has been turned from a moral into a military consideration. 
Our military fortunes in Asia will largely depend upon our 
ability to keep this struggle on the ideological plane. For 
both the Japanese and the Germans are striving to change 
the very soul and the face of this mortal struggle. They do 
not want a war between the ways of freedom and bondage. 
They want it to be a racial war, or a war between conti- 
nents, because that is the only way they can hope for a 
victory. 

Those who lack the historic perspective might regard my 
argument as being farfetched. But let me shoot straight from 
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the shoulder and relate my own fears with respect to India 
and Asia by describing to you that what is now going on in 
Asia is a revolution that backfired. For what was conceived 
is the revolt of Asia against the arrogance and exploitation 
of the West has climaxed into a mortal struggle among 
Asiatic countries themselves. Asia is a house divided. 

lor over a hundred years, the deepest wound in the col- 
lective consciousness of Asia has been the West as conqueror. 
Bevinning with the Renaissance, which gave a head start to 
the West, we began to see your dust (and also, perhaps, your 
“bust’’). Then came the Industrial Revolution, partly 
financed by India’s gold, which enabled the Western powers 
to take over, one by one, most of the countries in Asia. But 
along with this defeat at the hands of the West came also 
an ever-growing resentment against those who were the con- 
querors, and a desire to restore national freedom and cul- 
tural pride. It was because of this factor that nationalism in 
Asia differed from nationalism in Europe. While European 
nationalism was primarily antifeudal, Asiatic nationalism 
was basically anti-foreign-rule. 

Not that the various national movements east of Suez 
were, from the beginning, deliberately coordinated against 
the West, but with the passage of time they became so. Then 
came that fateful year, 1905, when Admiral Togo defeated 
the Imperial Russian Navy. “It can be done,” the Asiatics 
began to dream, and from then on Japan became the darling 
of Asia, including India and China. 

Japan then tried to impart a Pan-Asia orientation to the 
various movements of national liberation. But when Japan 


attacked China, the revolt of Asia against the arrogant West 
backfired. And yet there are still to be found in each of the 
Asiatic countries small but powerful minorities which are so 
disillusioned about the Western powers that they will pay 
any price just to get even. That is plain human nature. The 
petty thief who picks your pockets is always more detestable 
to you than a distant Al Capone. Thus the war in Asia is 
a war between two resentments—one against the recent ag- 
gressors, and the other against the old aggressors. And un- 
less the three colonial powers—the French, Dutch, and Brit- 
ish—wake up in good time, Japan may as yet succeed in 
provoking a titanic struggle between the East and West. 

It has been said that this war is being fought between one- 
fourth of the human race on one hand and three-fourths on 
the other. But let us take stock. Actually, it has so far 
been a struggle between one-fourth of the human race on 
one hand, and another one-fourth on the other, while the 
remaining two-fourths either fight indifferently or do not 
fight at all. To inspire these people to fight on our side is, 
I think, our mission at present, and since most of these people 
are in Asia, to inspire the Asiatics to fight as free men along 
with us is our mission in Asia. 

For I submit that the Germans have made a religion out 
of their Nazism and the Japanese have made a religion of 
their Mikado. And a religion cannot be defeated by a mere 
war; it calls for a crusade. It is high time that we baptize 
the religion of democracy in Asia, and thus help create a 
tidal wave of the spirit of crusade which no combination of 
dictators can withstand. 


Taxation Today 


WE ALL MUST PAY 


By ROBERT A. TAFT, U. 8. Senator from Ohio 


Delivered on the National Radio Forum, arranged by the Washington Star, and 
Broadcast over the Blue Network, March 23, 1942 


NE of the most difficult and unpleasant jobs that 

Congress has is to levy taxes. The President and his 

subordinates apparently get some pleasure in spend- 
ing money no matter what it is spent for, but no one likes 
the job of taking it away from the people so that they can 
have it to spend. While everyone admits in theory the 
necessity for paying taxes, there are very few who do not 
claim that they are being singled out inequitably and unfairly 
for an especially heavy burden. Witness after witness ap- 
pearing before our Finance Committee begins his talk in 
some such way as this: “We believe in heavy taxes and wish 
to pay our share, but,” and then he goes on to explain how 
unfair the proposal is to him. Nevertheless, the people 
today are more willing to pay taxes than they ever have 
been before. 

Taxes are already heavy. The first question is why we 
have to have more taxes. The answer to that one is com- 
paratively simple. We have to have more money to pay the 
tremendous bills required by this war. It looks as if we would 
spend 57 billion dollars in the year beginning July first for 
war purposes alone. The government has to pay real money 
for the munitions and the equipment and all the different 
kinds of war expenditures. Men won’t work for nothing in 
the munitions plants or in the mines or on the farm, as they 
have to do in Germany. As a matter of fact, we don’t want 
them to. They must be paid real money that they can spend, 
and the government has to get that money by taxing or by 
borrowing from someone. 


There are some who suggest that the government might 
just print the money. That has been tried often enough, and 
experience shows that it always brings about a tremendous 
increase in prices, doubling or tripling our present prices 
or even more. Certainly it is a good deal better to pay 
taxes than to pay twice as much for everything you have to 
buy. Governments have sometimes tried to borrow the whole 
cost of the war without taxing, but if you borrow too much, 
it has to some extent the same effect as printing paper money, 
and the people pay the cost of the war in increased prices 
for food, clothing, rent, and other things, a heavier burden 
even than taxes. The truth is that the financial burden of 
war, like the physical burden of war, like the casualty lists, 
falls upon the generation which is fighting the war, in one 
way or another. We cannot pass on to our descendants the 
cost of the war, but if we handle our military operations 
badly, or handle our foreign policy badly, or handle our 
finances badly, we will not only pay the cost of this war our- 
selves, but we will pass on to our children a world in which 
there no longer exists the freedom or the opportunity or the 
standard of living which we ourselves have enjoyed. I am 
convinced that in the long run, regardless of appearances, 
the easiest way to pay for it is by taxation to the heaviest 
extent that will not disrupt the war effort. 

How much should we raise in taxes? What percentage of 
our total income should be paid in taxes? Well, this fiscal 
year we are only paying about 12 billion dollars to the federal 
government, while it is spending 30 billion. The other 60 
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per cent is being borrowed. If Mr. Morgenthau’s proposals 
are enacted, the federal government will collect in taxes 24 
billion to pay expenses of 63. My criticism of the program 
is that it is rather too small than too large. I believe we ought 
to raise half the cost in taxes. I entirely agree with Secretary 
Morgenthau’s own statement, and I quote “I should like to 
urge, therefore, the adoption and attainment of the goal the 
President has set, not as a maximum but as the very least 
that the American people can afford to provide at this 
critical time.” 

How shall this tremendous tax burden be distributed ? 
That is the most difficult and controversial question. No one 
can be sure that he is right in his conclusion, but there are 
certain principles which ought to underlie the decision. In 
the first place, everybody ought to contribute something. In 
the second place, those who are better off ought to contribute 
more than those who are less well off. In the third place, 
no one should expect to profit from the war, in increased net 
returns from profits, dividends, interests, rents, wages or 
prices. 

Taking first the principle that no one shall profit from the 
war, there can be no disagreement on this principle. When 
we consider that we are requiring millions of men to leave 
their homes and even their families to go to all sections of 
the world and put their lives in peril to defend the rest of 
us at a mere subsistence wage, those who stay at home ought 
to be glad if they come out of the war as well off as they 
went in. This is the basis, first, of the excess profits tax. 
No corporation and no individual in business ought to make 
more than he made in normal times. We ought to take away 
the excess before we begin to consider what the normal tax 
on pre-war income ought to be. In principle the excess profits 
tax ought to be 100 per cent. Human nature being what it 
is, and since this removes all incentive to run a profitable 
business with economy and efficiency, I should favor a 90 
per cent tax on excess profits instead of the 75 per cent sug- 
gested by the Treasury. I believe that a 10 per cent interest 
in these profits would supply just about as much incentive to 
economy as a 25 per cent interest. 

We should apply the same principle to wages and prices. 
As a general principle, prices should only be increased in 
proportion to the increase in costs, and wage rates should 
only be increased in proportion to increases in the cost of 
living. There is no way to reach prices and wages by taxa- 
tion, so we have tried to eliminate excess profits in these 
fields by price control and by a rather indefinite and un- 
satisfactory control of wage rates. 

In all three fields of profits and prices and wages we have 
to permit the adjustment of depressed and unfair conditions 
before we take the excess. An increase in wages must be per- 
mitted in industries or individual cases where they were 
unduly low. Farm prices must be permitted to increase to a 
relationship with other prices fair to the farmer, generally 
considered to be parity. Profits must be permitted to increase 
in depressed industries to a reasonable return on the capital 
invested. After the excess has been eliminated or recaptured 
or prevented, we can consider the question of taxing the 
normal income and profits that remain. 

The second principle I suggested was that everyone would 
have to pay something to the war effort. I don’t believe there 
is any man, woman or child in the United States who isn’t 
willing to make a substantial contribution out of his income 
in the shape of war taxes. Under the Treasury program 
federal taxes will amount to 30 per cent of the national 
income, and I believe they should amount to at least 25 
per cent. The Treasury proposes to take 70 per cent from 
anyone with an income of $100,000 and 90 per cent of the 
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income of the very wealthy. I believe this is drastic, but not 
unfair in this crisis. But is seems reasonable to me that every- 
one, man, woman and child, should pay from 5 per cent to 
10 per cent of his normal income as a war contribution. This 
principle is the justification for a general sales tax or a gen- 
eral withholding tax, which I shall discuss in a moment. The 
Treasury still resists any such tax, but Mr. Roosevelt himself 
admits that we must face it sooner or later. He said in 
January, “All through the years of the depression I op- 
posed general excise and sales taxes, and 1 am as convinced 
as ever that they have no permanent place in the federal 
tax system. In the face of the present financial and eco- 
nomic situation, however, we may later be compelled to 
reconsider the temporary necessity of such measures.”’ The 
time has come to impose whatever taxes we are going to 
impose. If we must inevitably come to a sales tax, we might 
as well start this year. Of course it should only be used to 
supplement a heavily graduated income tax. 

The third principle is that the people who are best able to 
pay should pay more heavily than the lower-income groups. 
The best method of reaching this is by a graduated net in- 
come tax. We have always had that principle, and the 
Treasury proposal extends it to an amount which will seem 
very burdensome to many families. Under the proposed 
Treasury rates, a family with a gross income of about $2,700 
will pay $175 in income taxes, or about 6 per cent; a family 
with a gross income of $5,500 will pay $805, or 15 per cent; 
a family with an income of $11,000 will pay $2,435, or more 
than 22 per cent; the brackets above $10,000 will pay from 
42 per cent to 90 per cent. The tax is graduated about as 
steeply as anyone could ask. The burden on the wealthy 
and the middle-income groups is very heavy, but I don’t see 
how we can avoid it, and it may be still heavier before the 
war is over. 

On the other hand, while everyone agrees to the principle 
of a graduated tax, I believe everyone also agrees that the in- 
come remaining to each man shall have some relation to 
what he had before. Differences in income, differences in abil- 
ity in past thrift, and in value to the community. Unless we 
are going to adopt Communism and expect to level all in- 
comes, we cannot say that every family shall be reduced to 
a gross income of $2,500 a year, which will be approximately © 
the average after federal taxes. That would require an_ 
economic revolution and upset most of our normal activities. | 
It would upset the whole production program, so essential 
to success in the war. There is no doubt whatever that with — 
the present rates every family with an income of $5,000 or © 
more is going to have to adjust drastically its whole standard — 
of living, even at the proposed tax rates. Any greater ad- 


- justment would probably produce dislocations in every 


human relationship, which might destroy the very industrial 
and commercial structure to which we are looking for future 
taxes. 

There are those who feel that we should raise the entire 
war cost in taxes. They point out that our national income 
next year will be 115 billion dollars, whereas the amount of 
goods and services available for civilian use will be only 55 
billion. In other words, the people who get 115 billion won’t 
be able to find things to buy of value greater than 55 billion. 
Why not make them pay all the excess in taxes, it is said 
everyone will be just as well off as before, except for the 
things they can’t get anyway. 

This sounds all right in theory, but it would really be 
grossly unfair to any individuals in the lower-income groups 
and some others. Suppose two men, one who earned $2,500 
last year and another one $1,500, perhaps because his plant 
did not work full time, or because he had just begun to learn 
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the job. Suppose they both receive $2,500 this year, and sup- 
pose that the second man is a much better workman, or has 
been advanced to a better and more difficult task, or his plant 
is now running full time. The principle suggested would re- 
quire him to pay $1,000 in taxes, whereas the man who 
alwavs had $2,500 would pay nothing. This is only an ex- 
ample, but it is typical of millions of cases. We simply can- 
not tax individuals on the basis of improvement over last 
vear’s income. It is hard enough to do with corporations, 
and the effort to do so has produced many inequalities in the 
excess profits tax, but it is impossible with individuals. ‘There 
are a good many sound principles in taxation, but if any of 
them are pressed to extremes, particularly when the rates 
are very high the results turn out to be unjust to a large 
proportion of those taxed. 

‘To sum up, we have to spread the burden as equitably as 
possible on the basis of a man’s present income. We have to 
tax everyone. We have to tax the wealthy more heavily, but 
we have to leave them after taxes with an income having some 
distant relation to what they have been receiving in past 
years. At the same time we can’t tax any man more heavily 
simply because he has improved his condition since last year. 

Finally, we come to the question of taxing business and 
corporations. Of course, all corporations are owned by some- 
body, bondholders or stockholders. Furthermore, they dis- 
tribute to stockholders from 70 per cent to 80 per cent of 
their earnings. Since these stockholders are already being 
taxed, any tax on the net income of corporations is double 
taxation. In other words, the earnings are taxed once when 
the corporation makes its return; and then the stockholder 
has to pay on his dividends, which are the same earnings, at 
the very high rates I have discussed. If a man conducts busi- 
ness in his own name, he only has to pay one tax, and the 
corporate taxes proposed by the Treasury are so high that 
it will certainly pay thousands of smaller businesses to give 
up their corporate charters and operate as individuals or 
partnerships. “The chance of individual liability for debts 
will be much less than the certainty of corporate taxes. 

However, there must of course be some business taxation, 
and a tax on corporate profits is the easiest way to do it. The 
only way to recapture excess profits resulting from the war is 
in the business, before they get to the stockholder, and I 
have stated why I think this tax ought to be 90 per cent. 
Furthermore, as a practical matter, corporations do not dis- 
tribute all of their earnings. A certain amount, from 20 
per cent to 30 per cent of income after taxes in recent years, 
is retained in the business to help build up the business, and 
while it may improve the stockholder’s values, he does not 
pay income tax on it. The tax on normal profits this year 
has been 31 per cent, and even that seems unreasonable on 
any equitable basis on top of high taxes on dividends. The 
‘Treasury, however, naw proposes to increase it for corpora- 
tions of any considerable size to 55 per cent, leaving them 
only 45 per cent of the profits which they earned in normal 
times, besides taking 75 per cent of the excess profits. 

As I see it, the result will be that corporations must cut in 
half the normal dividends which they paid in pre-war years. 
This would clearly be double taxation and a gross discrimina- 
tion against people who receive dividends from common 
stocks, particularly the common stocks of conservatively- 
operated companies. Compare a man who has retired, or his 
widow, who has an income of $100 a month from dividends, 
with another man who has an income of $100 a month from 
wages, or salary, or interest on bonds. The man with divi- 
dends would have his income cut in half to $50 a month. 
The man with $100 a month from other sources would pay 
only $6.00 a month tax if unmarried, nothing if married. 

One trouble is that the word “profits” is misunderstood. 


The profits of a corporation, to the extent that they are 
merely normal peacetime profits, are simply a return on past 
savings of people who have invested their money in stocks. 
Of course, excess profits are a very different thing, but there 
seems no reason why one who has saved his money all his 
life and invested in stocks should be treated any more dras- 
tically with regard to his normal income than any other man 
who has saved. The size of the corporation has nothing to 
do with it, for many poor people have invested in stocks of 
large corporations, and many older people and widows are 
living on the dividends received from these stocks. The 
Treasury seems to be inspired with a hatred of any return 
on any money invested in a corporation, but its proposal is 
so clearly double taxation that it departs entirely from the 
general principle of taxing people in proportion to their 
ability to pay. It is grossly inequitable, not necessarily to 
the corporation, which is only an imaginery person anyway, 
but to its thousands of stockholders, many with limited means, 
whose income comes from dividends. 

To correct this situation, I believe that the excess profits 
tax should be increased from 75 per cent to 90 per cent, and 
that there should be little if any increase in the tax on normal 
corporation profits. The total increase for corporations 
would probably be about the same. 

The Morgenthau program proposes increased taxes of 7 bil- 
lion 610 million dollars. I criticize it with some hesitation at 
the present time because we have not completed our hearings, 
but it does not seem to me to be the all-out program which 
is necessary to meet the present situation. We know now 
about what we can spend in war-time. We ought to pro- 
vide the money by taxation to meet at least half of that ex- 
pense. My first criticism, therefore, is that the Morgenthau 
program does not raise enough money. The reason is fairly 
obvious. It proposes a total increase of 7 billion 600 million 
dollars. Of this about 6% billion comes from individual 
income taxes, corporation taxes, and estate taxes. These in- 
creases fall entirely on incomes over $2,500 a year, and almost 
entirely on incomes over $5,000 a year. These incomes already 
provide most of the taxes. Out of a total estimated income of 
92 billion in 1941, these taxes would come entirely from 28 
billion of income, and would not touch the other 65 billion 
of income. For the most part they would come from one-fifth 
of the income of the country, and leave the other four-fifths 
almost untouched. The Morgenthau program includes 1 bil- 
lion 340 million in excise taxes, almost entirely on drinks, 
cigarettes and gasoline. While I approve of the principle of 
these taxes, there is a serious question whether these articles 
are not already so heavily taxed that we will fail to realize 
any increase in income by increasing the rates. I believe the 
Secretary’s estimate or return from all his proposed increases 
is in excess of what will actually be realized. 

In my opinion, the program falls down because it only 
reaches such a small proportion of the population, and should 
be supplemented by a sales tax or a general withholding tax. 
I have always opposed such a tax, but today I believe every- 
one should contribute, and this is the best way of securing 
that result. I estimate we could get two billion dollars addi- 
tional from a 5 per cent retail sales tax, four billion from a 
10 per cent retail sales tax. This would not decrease any- 
one’s standard of living, because there are so many things 
that people will not be able to buy, and so many things people 
will not be able to do, like traveling in automobiles, that they 
can well afford to pay this additional tax. From the mail I 
am receiving, the people are in favor of such a tax. No one 
objects to contributing 5 per cent to the war effort. 

We have to remember another thing. The tremendous in- 
crease in national income is going almost entirely to wages in 
the war industries. The increase in 1942 in this field is 
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estimated to be 15 billion dollars. The Morgenthau plan 
practically does not reach this additional income at all unless 
it is spent for liquor, tobacco or gasoline. 

I have always rather favored a general withholding tax 
than a sales tax, but it is more complicated, and it may be 
necessary to resort to it later as part of a compulsory saving 
plan. A retail sales tax is the simplest, most direct, and 
easiest to understand of any general tax. It is not inflation 
in the slightest degree. It is deflationary. Standing by itself, 


it is unfair. Combined with a heavily graduated net income 
tax, I believe it is the best method of making all contribute 
to the war effort. 

I have said enough to show you that the task of Congress is 
not pleasant. I can only assure you that the Congressmen 
and Senators concerned with this problem are sincerely try- 
ing to work out the best possible system, one that will raise 
the money and will distribute the burden equitably as we see 
it. When we get through I hope the country will forgive us. 


More and Faster Production 


CALL TO LABOR FOR FULL WAR EFFORT 
By DONALD M. NELSON, Chairman of the War Production Board 


Delivered before the emergency conference of Congress of Industrial Organizations leaders, 


Washington, D. C., March 23, 1942 


CONSIDER it a privilege,and a pleasure to come be- 

fore you this morning and say a word to you about what 

I conceive to be the job all of us have to do, because 
you are an awfully important part of that team, that team 
that just has to work together to put this nation in a shape 
to grasp victory out of this chaotic situation that exists in 
the world. Everybody in this country has to pull together 
to beat the most determined foe that this nation has ever 
had to face, and the job before us all is one that I assure you 
is going to demand the most out of every one of us. 

That is why I am delighted to accept Phil’s invitation to 
come here and just say a few words to you very frankly, 
because I know you want me to speak frankly to you and 
you want to know the job that is ahead of us, labor and 
management alike. 

I am interested these days in just one thing—getting the 
most war production we can possibly get, and getting it in 
the shortest space of time. As far as I am concerned, every- 
thing else is secondary to that. I am for everything that will 
help us do that, and I am against everything that will 
hinder us. 

SEEKS FAsTeR PRoDUCTION 


That’s the sole reason for our production drive. We are 
setting up these joint committees of management and labor 
to get more and faster production—and for no other purpose. 
These committees aren’t being set up to put labor into man- 
agement or to put management into labor; they aren’t there 
to foster company unions, and they aren’t there to help any 
union’s organization campaign, either. They are not griev- 
ance committees or pay-scale committees or collective-bar- 
gaining committees: they have one job and only one—to 
make sure that everything that can be done to get 100-per- 
cent war production is being done. 

Now I know that there are people in this country who 
would like to use this war situation to whittle down labor’s 
rights and privileges. As long as I have anything to do with 
it, the war production job is not going to be used that way. 
Only one thing interests me—production. I will not be a 
part of any attempt to use our need for increased production 
as a cloak to put something over on labor. 

So let’s get down to cases and talk frankly about this 
situation. We're going to see to it that nobody pushes you 
around—but we're going to see to it that labor doesn’t push 


-any one around, either. There’s a small number of short- 


sighted employers at one end of the line: there’s a small 
number of short-sighted labor folks at the other end of the 
line: I don’t propose to see either group taking any advantage 
of this situation. 


ee 


Jos Is ro Win War 


Our job is to win this war as fast as we can, without be- 
ing held up either by a few selfish employers who are over- 
anxious about protecting their profits or position or by a 
few blind labor leaders who put personal, partisan ambitions 
above the common good and preach a false isolationism. 

I don’t propose to be influenced by either group. I’m 
going to keep after production as my objective. 

In some ways you of organized labor have more at stake 
in this war than any other people in America. What's the 
first thing that happens when the Nazis march into any 
country? They lock up the labor leaders and take over the 
unions. There is nothing in the world that could happen 
which would be as completely fatal to organized labor in 
this country as defeat in this war. This is your war as much 
as it is anybody’s. And the winning of it depends on you as 
much as it depends on any single group. 

So I want all the help you can give me in this job. 

None of your essential rights will be taken away from you 
in this war effort unless the needs of the country for victory 
demand it. But the more you use unselfish judgment in the 
exercise of these rights and privileges, the better you assure 
the preservation of those rights and privileges against the 
most serious threat they have met in this country. 

You have already agreed to suspend the exercise of your 
basic privilege—the right to strike. I believe that another 
privilege you must suspend for the duration is the privilege 
of getting double time for work on Sundays and holidays. 
We are moving as fast as we can toward seven-day three- 
shift operation of our basic war industries. The principle 
that a man should regularly have the seventh day off, and 
should receive overtime pay if an emergency forces him to 
work on that seventh day, is perfectly sound; but where that 
seventh days does not fall on a Sunday or a holiday, I don’t 
think that work upon Sundays and holidays, in war time, 
deserves extra pay. 

For another thing, it is sometimes charged that union re- 
strictions on output are keeping us from reaching maximum 
production. This is an all-out effert, and even though such 
cases may be rare they have no place in this war effort. I 
expect that you will police your own organizations in that 
respect—that you will see to it that all such restrictions 
are removed and that no worker anywhere does less than 
his best for fear that his union will punish him. 


Must IcNore ExTREMISTS 


Our job in this whole war picture is really fairly simple. 
We have to ignore the extremists and the schemers at each 
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end of the line and see that the great majority in both man- 
agement and labor—the men of good will—work together 
tor the common good. To do that we have to shelve our sus- 
picions and our jealousies, and forget about our own self- 
interest. ‘here is no other way we can do this job and still 
retain the freedom and the liberties which we are fighting to 
defend. 

I have repeatedly said to management, and I now say to 
to you: 

The American people are aroused and determined today. 
‘They want our industrial mechanism to produce. If man- 
agement and labor are unable to sink their differences, for- 
get their suspicions and work together to make that mech- 
anism produce as it should, then public indignation will 
sweep both management and labor aside and insist that rigid 
government controls be set up—controls which we might 
find it dificult to remove after the war. 

We're all in this war together. If any of us lose our free- 
dom, all of us lose it. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have spoken very frankly 
to you, from the heart. As I see this picture that is ahead 
of your country, your country really has its life at stake. This 
is not just an idle effort to get more production to speed 
up; this is an effort to produce the weapons that our boys 
need in Australia, or in Bataan, or in any other place in the 
world, to fight an enemy who has produced many more than 
we have for a long period of time, and that we have to do 
in a short space of time the most herculean job; and you, as 


I said at the start, are part of the team that is going to help 
put this job over; a great team, a determined team, because 
we, in America, are determined that nothing shall encroach or 
infringe on our way of living, and there is only one way to 
get it, ladies and gentlemen, and that is through producing 
more and more of the implements of war now. 


Accepts PROMISES 


That is the message I want to leave with you, and to tell 
you that I, for one, am going to accept the promises which 
your President has given me, and which he tells me is the 
thing that is in the hearts of each and every one of you, that 
each and every one of you is just as determined to do this 
job as I am, and I am going to accept that at 100 per cent 
face value until I find out differently. 

I do want to thank you, Mr. Murray, for allowing me 
to come before this group and to have you see me and for 
me to see you; you, the people out there, doing the job; 
me, here in Washington, trying to co-ordinate it, trying to 
find a way to smooth out all of our difficulties, lack of 
materials, lack of facilities, lack of machine tools and lack 
of everything that this great strain puts on our economy. 
We are going to do our best, you and I, and when this 
thing is all over we are going to be awfully happy, awfully 
happy that we have done our best honestly and conscien- 
tiously. And the only way the war can ever be won is through 
production, and a great part of it is in your hands. 

Thank you very much, ladies and gentlemen. 


Will Our Southern Flank Become 
a Southern Front? 


PERFORMANCE AND NOT PROPAGANDA COUNTS 


By CARL W. ACKERMAN, Dean of the Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University 
Delivered before the Kiwanis Clubs of Lambertville, N. J. and Doylestown, Pa., at the Doylestown Inn, March 31, 1942 


VENTS of war are forcing upon us a new perspec- 
tive of Latin America. Each and all of the twenty 
American republics are today friendly nations on our 

southern flank. Whether they remain friendly or neutral 
or become danger zones in the future depends upon world 
events and our own policies. As world events in the Atlantic 
and in the Pacific have been going against us, the imminent 
decisive factor is our own conduct toward our southern 
neighbors. 

Recently 1 returned from a journey down and up the 
East Coast of South America with grave concern with 
respect to our own activities. On a 14,000 mile journey I 
studied the situation in the Argentine, Brazil, Uruguay and 
Trinidad. I traveled as an educator, not on a government 
mission. Last week, as a private citizen, | made a complete 
report to our government. On this occasion, in the company 
of my neighbors in this section of the Delaware valley which 
has been my home for twenty-three years, | wish to make a 
public report. In war time I think it is the duty of private 
citizens in a democracy to share information and ideas as a 
contribution to the development of public opinion. 

My concern over the current situation along the East 
Coast of South America compels me to share with the people 
of our country facts which in the course of time will compel 


all of us to adjust ourselves to a new perspective of our 
southern neighbors. 

While the existing situation in each country is complex 
and different, I believe these facts are generally applicable 
and must be taken into consideration by public opinion at 
home: 

1. We must recognize as a nation that we have a southern 
flank, as well as one in the Orient and in the North Atlantic. 

2. We must recognize the possibility that this flank may 
become a southern military and naval front. 

3. We must recognize that no single American republic 
and no group is prepared without our aid to defend itself 
against a “blitz” attack by Axis forces if they should suc- 
ceed in getting through the lines of our present defenses 
in the East and West. 

In simple terms these propositions mean that public opinion 
in our country must be on the alert. Not only our fate but 
that of all American republics is involved in world events 
and will, in a large measure, be determined by our policies 
and activities in Latin America. 

I regret to report that some of the things we have been 
doing in recent months have not been in keeping with the 
traditional character, dignity, and stature of our nation. We 
have been sending too many cultural missionaries from Holly- 
wood, who have been creating the impression in Latin 
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America that we are engaged in a movie-war. We have 
promised to deliver machinery and supplies, and we have 
not kept our promises. For years many of those countries 
have been dependent upon our shipping, and the submarine 
warfare along the Atlantic seaboard has paralyzed commerce 
along both the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts of South America. 
We have been conducting an extensive propaganda cam- 
paign, and our propaganda claims have not equaled our 
performances. 

To be specific, Orson Welles, the actor, succeeded Sumner 
Welles, the statesman, as our spokesman in Brazil after the 
Rio conference of foreign ministers. For the solemnity of 
solidarity, we substituted the theme song of war in the 
Hollywood manner, when Singapore was falling. 

We promised Brazil construction machinery for the build- 
ing of air and naval bases, and we did not deliver the ma- 
chinery. We called these our bases, when they were on 
Brazilian soil and were built by Brazilian labor. They be- 
long to Brazil, and their use by us depends upon friendship, 
not upon force. 

In light of some of the things we have been doing and 
saying, it is surprising that even today the peoples and gov- 
ernments of South America are friendly toward us. Their 
friendship is not only due to the traditional character of our 
diplomacy, but to the far-sighted and inexhaustible devotion 
to duty and to the faith and courage of our career diplomats. 
Men like Ambassadors Armour, Messersmith, Caffrey, Daw- 
son, Bowers, Norweb and Braden have been the unrecog- 
nized MacArthurs on our friendship front in Latin Amer- 
ica. Some of their gravest problems have been with our 
untrained, fly-by-night missions, not with the statesmen of 
the countries to which they are accredited. 

Our southern flank today is being guarded by friends 
who, in spite of military and naval unpreparedness for mod- 
ern war, are eager to remain friendly. Since my return I 
have been shocked by statements here at home that Argentina 
is pro-Axis. This is not true. Argentina is pro-Argentine, 
even if diplomatic relations have not been broken with our 
enemies. The recent arrests of Nazi and Japanese agents in 
Brazil does not mean that Brazil is dominated by the Axis. 
Brazil is pro-Brazilian. Both of these great nations are our 
friends, and they will remain friendly if we fulfill our role 
of friendship toward them. Some of our fellow countrymen, 


who say that we must do nothing to aid until those countries 
declare war, are as ignorant of the realities of Latin America 
as they are blind to the limitations on our own resources and 
capacity to produce and deliver. Latin American countries 
need priorities and shipping which are not only essential to 
their defense, but to the functioning of their economic life in 
war time. 

It is high time for us to be realists and welcome and re- 
ward friendship. 

Argentina today is supplying vast quantities of meat to 
both Great Britain and the Soviet Republics as well as to the 
U. S. Navy. Argentine farmers are almost doubling their 
production of sun flower seed to provide thousands of tons 
of edible oils essential to the fighting forces during a Russian 
winter. 

From Brazil we need manganese, rubber, quartz and other 
minerals and products which we cannot obtain anywhere 
else. Without Brazilian quartz we cannot manufacture a 
single submarine detector. 

To be realists we should cease immediately the exporta- 
tion of cultural missionaries from Hollywood. As valuable 
as the movies are to us and to Latin America, actors do not 
belong in the role of diplomats. 

To be realists we must not expect our Good Neighbors to 
turn our southern flank into a southern front until and un- 
less we are prepared to aid them with colossal quantities of 
war materials, until we are prepared to deliver those mate- 
rials and the other essential commodities these nations need 
to sustain a war economy. 

To be realists we must enlarge our friendships and leave 
the conduct of our foreign affairs exclusively in charge of 
the Department of State. 

Argentina, Chile, Uruguay and Brazil are our friends 
today. Let us keep their friendship by performances. If we 
do, we shall not need to export propaganda which at best is 
no more than a substitute for the Nazi and Fascist expioita- 
tion which has been suppressed. Latin America does not need 
and does not want more propaganda, does not need or desire 
more cultural missions. Latin America needs and should 
have our economic aid and cooperation. By this means we 
shall not only safeguard our southern flank, but we shall 
build the foundation for the future peace, prosperity and 
solidarity of the Western Hemisphere. 


Federal Spending in the Emergency 


DEPRESSION ACTIVITIES NO LONGER NEEDED 


By WILLIAM B. MUNRO, Professor of History and Government, California Institute of Technology 
Deltvered at the Spring Meeting of the California Taxpayers Association, Los Angeles, California, March 25, 1942 


LITTLE while ago I was looking through a book that 

I have owned since my school days—a book that was 

written in Rome nearly two thousand years ago— 

when my eye fell upon this sentence: “Fellow Romans! It is 

not now a question of taxes; our liberties and our lives are 
in danger.’’(*) 

Naturally the thought came to me that if you only sub- 
stitute “Fellow Americans” for “Fellow Romans,” this 
warning is as timely today as it was twenty centuries ago. 
When the preservation of our national existence is at stake it 
is no time to quibble much about the financial sacrifices which 
we have to make. The people of the United States are ready 


(1)Non_nune agitur de vectigalibus; libertas et anima nostra in dubio est. 
Sallust, Cataline, 52. 


and willing to pay whatever it may cost to ensure that our 
common heritage shall not be destroyed. 

But we should remember this—that wars are never won 
by wasting money. They are not won by spending on need- 
less projects the money that is urgently required for the 
main purpose, which is the achievement of victory. People 
are apt to forget that a government, of itself, earns no money. 
Every dollar that it spends must come from the earnings or 
the savings of its citizens. Every dollar that it borrows 
must come from the same source. When governmental ex- 
penditures double in a single year, as they are doing now, 
it stands to reason that the drain on the pocketbooks of the 
people has got to be nation-wide, with nobody escaping it. 
Whether the small income-earner realizes it or not he will 
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have to bear a portion of the public burden, for the cost 
of this war will be far too large to be borne byggny one 
class of the people. Sooner or later it will distribute itself 
on all of them. 

Have you a realization of what I mean when I say that 
the cost of this war is going to be stupendous? Well, let 
me predict that it will probably require more money from 
the treasury of the United States than the national govern- 
ment spent in all the years of its history from the first in- 
auguration of Washington down to the assault on Pearl 
Harbor. Surely I do not need to argue the point that in order 
to finance this enormous outlay we shall have to deny our- 
selves many things that we have been accustomed to enjoy, 
and our governmental authorities should set the example by 
lopping off every expensive activity that is not directly or 
indirectly related to its one supreme task. In order that 
the war program shall have a 1-A-1 priority all things else 
must be pushed aside. 

This applies to public expenditures in all branches of gov- 
ernment. State and local budgets should be scrutinized 
with greater care than ever before. No better service can 
be rendered by state and local governments to the cause 
of national defense than by lessening their own burdens on 
the citizen so that he may more easily respond to the calls 
which the national government is making on him. Chairman 
Doughton of the Ways and Means Committee cogently ex- 
pressed the idea when he said, not long ago: “The national 
government helped the states and municipalities with their 
relief, roads and a lot of other projects at a time of depres- 
sion when they needed it. Now they should turn around 
and assist the federal government by helping to clear the 
decks for its financial program.” 

Still the amount which can be saved by economies in state 
and local administration will not be relatively great. The 
states, counties, cities and other municipalities—all of them 
put together—spend only a small fraction of what the fed- 
eral government is spending. It is in Washington that the 
pruning knife must be used, and used with energy, if we are 
to accomplish reductions on any large scale. 

Unhappily the layman who talks about saving billions 
in non-defense expenditures does not always appreciate the 
inherent difficulties of the problem. Of course there should 
be, and can be, large reductions in what is now being spent 
by the federal government for non-defense purposes, but they 
will not be made by merely hoping for them. Governmental 
economies require study and planning; they also require the 
force of a vigorous public opinion behind them. In this re- 
spect the recommendations which have already been sub- 
mitted: by well-informed committees and organizations may 
well serve as a basis for congressional action. 

The joint congressional committee of which Senator Byrd 
is chairman and the Brookings Institution of Washington 
have already made thoroughgoing studies of non-defense ex- 
penditures and have recommended numerous economies, some 
of which are certain to be followed, in part at least. But 
with the brunt of war costs bearing more heavily upon us 
month by month, the need for a much more considerable re- 
duction in non-defense expenditures is bound to become in- 
creasingly great. All classes of the people will demand it. 

In trying to reduce these non-defense outlays, however, 
two major difficulties are being encountered: First, there is 
the problem of differentiating between purely defense ex- 
penditures and those that are partly or indirectly for defense. 
Second, there is the inevitable difficulty of overcoming the 
political pressure which is always exerted by existing govern- 
mental agencies against any curtailment of their appropria- 
tions. 


The line between defense and non-defense expenditures is 
not so clear as many people think. And in any event it is 
bound to change from time to time as the war takes new 
turns. Activities which appear to be non-defense today may 
be urgent war requirements tomorrow. In a war of produc- 
tion and transport, such as this one is, the situation can 
change with great rapidity. We have learned that from the 
world events of the past two years. Just take the upkeep 
of public highways as an example. Roads that are merely 
scenic drives today may easily become major lines of supply 
to the armed forces before the war is over. There is no simple 
formula by which we can clearly separate defense from non- 
defense expenditures. There is a twilight zone in which it 
is hard to tell whether some governmental activities are not 
worth preserving in war time despite the fact that on the 
surface they do not appear to be defense activities. In a total 
war one has to consider the morale of the whole people and 
not merely the upkeep of the armed forces. 

But that is not the greatest difficulty. More formidable is 
the fact that powerful groups have acquired a vested interest 
in all sorts of civil expenditures during the past ten years. 
And there is nothing more tenacious than a pressure group 
once it has got its hooks into a public treasury. Efforts to 
curtail federal expenditures, even for activities which are 
clearly non-defense, will meet with opposition from such 
sources. 

Two examples will illustrate what I mean: The Civilian 
Conservation Corps was set up to serve a useful purpose at 
a time when it was urgently needed. Young men and boys 
who could not find work were taken off the streets, sent to 
CCC camps, and given training which enabled many of them 
to become self-supporting. But today any robust young man 
who wants a job can find one, so that the original need for 
CCC camps has virtually disappeared. This does not mean 
that the pressure for continuing them has disappeared. On 
the contrary, rather obvious attempts have been made to 
keep this project going despite the fact that CCC boys have 
been flocking out of the camps into the Army or into profit- 
able jobs. 

Another example of a depression activity which struggles 
to keep itself going is the National Youth Administration. 
At a time when jobs were scarce it served a meritorious pur- 
pose. It helped to keep thousands of our youth in school and 
college when there was nowhere else to go. But is there any 
sound reason for spending nearly a hundred million dollars 
on this enterprise in 1942 when jobs are hunting for men, 
not men for jobs? 

Then there is our old friend, the W.P.A. Over a million- 
and-a-half persons were employed on various federal work 
projects during 1941, at a cost of well over a billion dollars. 
A considerable part of these W.P.A. projects can be re- 
garded as contributing directly to national defense, especially 
in connection with the construction of roads, airports and 
some public buildings. But the major portion of the outlay 
has been going for parks and other recreation facilities, sew- 
ers and sanitation, as well as for various things that are 
classified under the general heading of “conservation of 
natural resources.” By deferring these latter projects until 
labor and materials are more readily available a saving of 
several hundred million dollars would result. 

The same is true of various other expensive federal out- 
lays such as those for theater, music and art projects, as 
well as for research in local history and the like. They were 
devised to make work when work was scarce and they served 
that purpose; but is it sound policy to continue them when 
the conditions which brought them into being are past and 
gone? 
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The men and women who have been administering these 
enterprises will struggle to keep their own places on the 
public payroll. That is to be expected. And regardless of 
need the projects are likely to be kept going unless an active 
and aggressive public opinion insists that it is time for them 
to make a graceful exit. The primary justification of all these 
so-called cultural activities, financed by federal funds, was 
that they were essential for the relief of the “white-collar” 
unemployed in the days of economic depression. Employees 
of this type are now in urgent demand and the only white- 
collar workers now unemployed are the ones who are vir- 
tually unemployable. 

Finally, there would seem to be considerable opportunity 
for federal economies through the curtailing of government 
publications. Who is there among us that does not get, in 
every morning’s mail, a printed or mimeographed effusion 
from some government department, bureau, board or office? 
Many of these serve no useful purpose; they represent a 
sheer waste of good paper and ink. Every federal office 
nowadays seems to have a publicity or public relations man 
whose job is to turn out reams of this material which nobody 
reads and which most scnsible people would not believe if 
they did. If this output were reduced to fifty per cent of its 
present proportions, or even more, we would all be just as 
well off, or better. 

No country ever spent so much in all history as the United 
States will be spending on war activities during the next year 


or two. We are told on high authority that taxes will take 
at leas third of the national income and that in addition 
the gational debt will have to be doubled or trebled. We 
have grown so accustomed to having astronomical figures 
hurled at us that m@st people fail to realize the far-reaching 
significance of all this. The national wealth, which has been 
accumulated by™“five generations, is being dissipated at a 
rate which only a few years ago nobody would have thought 
possible. Surely this is no time to let dollars go out of the 
federal treasury for things that are not connected with the 
emergency. ‘ 

In the last analysis public opinion rules the United States. 
Congress will vote money when the country is content to 
have it done, and will reject any appropriation that is clearly 
opposed by the rank and file of the citizenship. See how 
quickly an aroused and resentful public opinion forced a 
repeal of the pension measure a few weeks ago. If it exerts 
itself with similar strength on the necessity of rigid govern- 
mental economy, whether in national, state or local budgets, 
it will achieve the same success. But public opinion is not 
a spontaneous emanation from the minds of the multitude. 
It requires leadership. To be effective it must be based on 
sound information. That being the case, there was never a 
time when taxpayers’ associations and other such bodies have 
been more urgently needed in mobilizing public sentiment 
against every form of needless public expenditure. We can 
finance this war all right, but only by devoting all our 
available resources to it. 


“The War and Small Business” 


THEIR RESOURCES MUST BE UTILIZED 


By HALE BOGGS, United States Representative from Louisiana 
Over the Blue Network, March 19, at 10:45 P.M., E.W.T. 


LMOST a year ago on April 14, 1941, I called to the 
attention of the members of the House of Represen- 
tatives the vital necessity for decentralizing the then 

national defense program so that the entire nation could 
participate in the tremendous effort which was necessary 
even at that time when we had just proclaimed ourselves as 
the arsenal of democracy. 

Shortly before I made my remarks on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, the Temporary National Econotnic 
Committee, in a special report to Congress, asserted that 
the Office of Production Management, set up to mobilize 
and organize the productive resources of the United States 
for national defense, was “an instrumentality of economic 
concentration the like of which the world had never seen.” 

The Temporary National Economic Committee had spent 
many months studying the business and economic structure 
of the United States. Its main conclusions were that the 
basic cause of business ills and economic disturbances is to 
be found in the concentration of power within a few organi- 
zations and corporations and within a comparatively limited 
area of our Country. 

That report said in part: 

“Far from detracting from the importance of economic 
reconstruction the events of the past year have served only 
to emphasize the need for readjustments after the present 
crisis is over. It is quite conceivable that the democracies 
might attain military victory over the aggressors only to find 
themselves under the domination of economic authority far 


more concentrated and influential than that which existed 
prior to the war.” 

Since this report was filed, the history of an era has been 
written. The National Defense Program has become the 
War Program. The Office of Production Management has 
become the War Production Board. The necessity for win- 
ning the war, regardless of cost, of sacrifice, of hardship, is 
now recognized by all Americans. Thousands of our young 
men are marching off to do battle and our armed forces are 
fighting in every corner of the globe to preserve the heritage 
of the free institutions of America. 

It would seem therefore that the problem which existed a 
year ago would be well on its way to solution today. It is 
not in the spirit of criticism that I point out that it not only 
has not been solved, but that it is more acute now than ever. 
I am again calling your attention to this matter because I 
believe that if we are going to win the production battle 
and preserve the American system, an answer to this problem 
must be found. Today, in order to continue in whatever 
field of activity a small concern may be engaged in, it is 
necessary to secure priorities and unless a direct relation to 
the War Program can be shown, it is impossible for a vast 
majority of these concerns to secure priorities. To show re- 
lationship to the War Program, a contract of some kind is 
ordinarily necessary and few small concerns have been granted 
contracts. Thus it becomes a vicious cycle. All too often 
representatives of these Small Organizations have come to 
Washington to be shoved around from pillar to post to ob- 
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tain no encouragement and finally to return to their homes 
without hope and facing the prospect of bankruptcy. 

The Washington Evening Star recently commented 
editorially: 

“There is no doubt that the small businessman in this 
country is faced with an imminent threat of permanent ruin. 
It is estimated that there are 169,000 small manufacturing 
establishments in the country, some 45,000 of which could be 
utilized in war work. Before this country entered the war, 
however, only about 10,000 of these plants had been touched 
by the military production program, approximately 75 per 
cent of the value of all contracts having been concentrated 
among fifty-six big corporations.” 

Everyone knows that war requires sacrifice and when the 
history of this cruel struggle is finally written, the sacrifices 
of countless thousands of our Small Businessmen will be 
numbered among the noblest deeds of all. Can you find a 
better example than the fine patriotic response of the thou- 
sands of automobile dealers, tire dealers, typewriter dealers, 
refrigerator dealers and others who have literally been 
forced to close their doors. 

I believe that if it were necessary for every Small Business 
Concern to cease functioning in order for us to win this con- 
flict, no one would raise a voice in protest. But every study 
that has been made shows that if we properly convert the 
facilities of Small Business Concerns, rather than deter the 
War Effort, there is every possibility that our production will 
be increased by leaps and bounds. 

There are two methods of utilizing these vast resources. 
The first is to convert small plants and shops into war pro- 
duction—the making of shells, powder and so on. The 
second, and possibly more practical plan is to let the small 
concerns devote themselves to civilian production and thus 
enter fields primarily dominated heretofore by the large con- 
cerns which are now packed and jammed with war orders 
and are unable to engage in civilian production. 

Can you imagine an America completely dominated by 
viant corporate organizations controlled from one or two 
large metropolitan centers? Can you imagine the enterpris- 
ing, progressive, intelligent businesmen in our communities, 
both large and small, without a means of livelihood? Such 
a condition would be the essence of un-Americanism. The 
small independent concern has been the foundation of our 
democratic form of government. The men who run these 
concerns are the leaders in our civic organizations, in our 
local governments, in our churches, in our schools and in 
every worthwhile community movement. 

To destroy these organizations and the independence of 
spirit which they represent is to establish in America, by the 


back door if you will, a system of regimentation which has 
many of the characteristics of the totalitarianism which we 
are giving our lives and our treasure to defeat. 

The paradoxical thing about the whole matter is that it 
is our duty to put every man, every machine, every instru- 
ment, every facility into the War Effort. When we fail to 
do this, we not only throw every town, village and hamlet 
in America into the pall of economic insecurity, but we 
weaken and threaten our entire War Effort. 

I quote from a recent address by Senator James E. Murray 
who, as Chairman of the Small Business Committee in the 
United States Senate, has done a magnificent job in focusing 
the attention of the American public on this challenging issue. 

Senator Murray said: 

“A handful of corporations have secured from 75 to 80 
per cent of all war contracts. Many of these contracts can- 
not be undertaken at once. Their fulfillment depends upon 
the construction of new plants and these plants take from 
nine months to a year to build. Yet during the past two years 
there have been thousands of plants of Small Business which 
have been capable of undertaking war contracts at once. 
There have been thousands more that could have converted 
their facilities within a few months into the production of 
war supplies if credit had been forthcoming. Up to the 
present moment, practically nothing has been done to utilize 
this potent reservoir of unused productive capacity.” 

I cannot speak too highly of the work which has been 
done by the Small Business Committee in the Senate. That 
Committee is now proposing legislation which, if enacted into 
law, will set up in the War Production Board a Division of 
Small Business Production, which will be charged with the 
responsibility of mobilizing the thousands of small enter- 
prises; with providing adequate supplies of raw materials to 
these concerns; with working out a plan of sub-contracting; 
and with providing credits and finance through the proposed 
Small War Plants Corporation so that conversion to war 
production can be undertaken. 

I commend this Bill to your attention and suggest that 
from every spirit of patriotism, Americans throughout the 
length and breadth of our land, desirous of maintaining our 
free institutions and opposed to the “isms” which have swept 
our world into bloody war, call upon your individual repre- 
sentatives, in both the House and the Senate, to face this 
problem and devote their energies to its solution. Remember 
that in saving Small Business we contribute to the produc- 
tive capacity of the Nation at a time when every man and 
every machine must be given a job to do if we are to defeat 
the menace of Axis slavery and preserve civilization, religion 
and democracy. 


The Spirit of Freedom 


THE LIGHT MUST NOT GO OUT 


By A. A. BERLE, JR., Assistant Secretary of State 
Delivered at the Greek Independence Day Dinner of the American Friends of Greece, New York City, March 25, 1942 


IKE every American, I am proud to recognize the 
anniversary of the independence of Greece as a day 
worthy of honor in the annals of every country. 

Greece is no less independent today than she was before 
the German invaders entered her soil, plundered her cities 
and now attempt to starve a valiant people into submission. 
We refuse to accept that invasion. We have no faith in that 


conquest. With the help of God, we will redeem the pledge 
of the Atlantic Charter that the nations submerged by Nazi 
cruelty shall be restored in freedom and strength. 

This is the record which will never be forgotten: 

In October of 1940 Greece resisted a treacherous attack 
by the then boastful Fascist Empire of Italy. In a brilliant 
campaign she crushed that attack—both with her ideas and 
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with her arms. Italian troops and the Italian people sud- 
denly were made to see their shoddy rulers as the braggarts, 
the betrayers and the oppressors which they were. Thousands 
of Italian soldiers simply declined to join in the fighting 
against the free Greek people whom they knew as friends and 
neighbors. 

Five months later, Greek leadership, backed to the limit 
by the heroism of Greek soldiers and civilians, had brought 
the Italian Empire literally to its knees. 

From that defeat the Fascist and Nazi legions have never 
recovered. 

Mussolini has never recovered because he has never again 
been able to reconstitute an army which could or would 
fight. He had made it plain to his people that he had 
nothing but dishonor to offer them. In March, 1941, to 
keep afloat the wreck of his government, he was forced 
virtually to turn over the Italian people in bondage to their 
ancient oppressors, the German invaders. To save himself 
from the victory of Greek soldiers he committed a crime 
against Italy and against Italian history. He called back the 
foreigner. He gave his police to the Gestapo. He undid the 
work of Garibaldi and Cavour. He betrayed his people and 
his civilization. At that moment the boast of Mussolini’s 
empire was at an end. It has never emerged since. 

In April of 1941 Greece met a second assault, the furious 
attack of the Nazi army. She, with British assistance, held 
that army at bay long enough to do two things. She made 
possible the reinforcement of the eastern Mediterranean, and 
she delayed the German attack on Soviet Russia for several 
weeks. 

Those weeks were precious; and the delay was decisive. 
They spelled, in the end, the failure of last summer’s attack 
on Russia. They made it impossible for the German divi- 
sions to finish their Russian campaign in the summer of 1941 ; 
ana the German armies were not prepared for a winter 
campaign. I believe that the summer of 1942 will make it 
plain that thereby the Nazi rulers of Germany have lost the 
war and have decreed their own ruin. 

We now have information from sources inside of Germany 
making it clear that the Germans themselves know that 
there can be but one end. The German people know, as we 
know, that no provision has been made by the Nazi govern- 
ment for the year 1943. They know that the machines they 
need to produce the tools of war are no longer repaired. 
They know that the skilled workmen and the young engineers 
who must do the production of tomorrow have been and are 
being sent, half trained, to slaughter on the fighting fronts 
in Russia. They know that the battalions which go out, do 
not come back—save as a collection of shattered wrecks. 
They know, indeed, that the men who have gone to the 
Russian front are frequently not allowed to come back to 
Germany, lest the German people learn what has befallen. 

Without the glorious weeks of Greek resistance I believe 
this would not have been possible. And so I say that to 
the spirit of freedom in Greece every people in the world 
owes a debt of gratitude. 

It is not the first time in the world’s history that Greece 
has saved the honor, the culture and the soul of the Western 
world: We are, all of us, the heirs of Marathon and 
Thermopylae. 

I know, of course, that in the present agony of Greece 
there must be those who will ask whether it is all worth- 
while. To them we must answer that Greece, throughout 
two thousand five hundred years of history, has always given 
the same response: There is no life worth having save the 
life of freedom, as free people, with free minds, free hearts— 
and free children. 

Indeed, we know why that is true because we know what 


is now happening in certain countries not far from Greece 
which did not resist. 

We saw a frightened Hungarian government grant the 
right of passage to German arms. We saw a weak and 
corrupt Rumanian government invite the Nazi hordes within 
their country. Both Hungary and Rumania were trying to 
buy their peace, on evil terms. 

Today a German agent in Buda-Pest is insisting that the 
Nazis shall take the flower of Hungarian youth and send 
them as soldiers under German command to fight on the 
plains of Russia. This is not to defend the freedom of 
Hungary, for as soon as these divisiens have gone to Russia, 
the Germans propose to take over Hungary. Their plans 
are already laid. 

This is to give Hitler a chance to bribe Rumania. The 
bribe will be an offer to let Rumania take back Transylvania 
from Hungary. For this price the Rumanians are also asked 
to send the bulk of their army to fight once more in Russia. 
Hitler is already short of men; and the German people now 
fear what further slaughter may do to their race. It is 
therefore proposed that Hungarians and Rumanians shall 
be sacrificed instead. This will leave to the Nazi Gestapo 
and S. S. troops the easier task of sucking the last ounce of 
food, of property and of self-respect from the Hungarian 
and Rumanian peoples who are (as you know) classified by 
the Nazis as second and third class peoples, fit only to make 
good servants for good Nazis. 

This plan is now under negotiation in Buda-Pest and in 
the Rumanian capital. Should it slip up, a second plan is 
to offer Transylvania as a bribe to Hungary, if her divisions 
will go out to fight Russia. Indeed, it is not clear that 
Transylvania has not already been promised to both parties. 

Meanwhile, German troops have occupied the important 
points in both countries; the Gestapo and the S. S. have 
been systematically entering and wrecking every Rumanian 
and Hungarian institution. Through force and fear these 
two countries are already being brought within sight of 
hunger this year and starvation a year hence. 

These are the governments which, unlike Greece, did not 
resist. They tried to buy peace—with dishonor. They found 
that the part of the bargain which the Nazis kept was to 
give them dishonor. 

They sought peace and quiet at the hands of the Nazis. 
They were given hatreds, riots and suppressed civil war. 

They sought, by giving up their countries, to keep their 
harvests for food and their manufactures to supply their 
homes. They have been given economic serfdom at the hands 
of Nazi masters. Their people, even their children, are com- 
pelled to work in the fields—for foreign invaders. The 
products of their land and their toil are shipped to Berlin. 
Corrupt Nazi officials make fortunes from bribes or black- 
mail extorted from the peasants and manufacturers of Hun- 
gary, of Transylvania, of the Banat, of the Danube Valley. 

Worst among the lies was the tale that Nazi arms would 


defend them from all enemies. : But in fact, the Nazi diplo- 


mats and statesmen were building enemies for them, and are 
plotting now to leave these countries defenseless. 

We do not for one moment lose sight of the fact that re- 
sistance is hard, and even terrible. It is true that we have 
not thus far felt here the privations of war, though that 
will come soon enough. But we watch with horror and 
rising anger the cold-blooded policy of starvation which the 
Nazi gang has imposed on occupied Greece. They have not 
even the code which first-rate soldiers observe towards a 
brave enemy. 

As we sit here tonight, men, women and children are 
dying of hunger in Crete, in the Peloponnesus, in Epirus, in 
Athens, in Thrace. They are dying for an ideal which has 
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maintained the glory of Greece and the culture of the world 
since the dawn of history. Let it be resolved that not even 
the humblest of these dead shall be forgotten. Let it be 
determined that the men who are responsible for these horrors 
shall meet at long last the justice and the judgment they have 
deserved at the hands of the free peoples. 

Sut justice requires more than dealing with the guilty. It 
must include relief, assistance and reconstruction of the life 
of Greece. In honor and in humanity we can do no less. 
Greece will not die. She could not, indeed; for there is 
more of western life and western hope in a handful of dust 
on the Acropolis than in all the makeshift religions, philos- 
ophies and new orders that have come from the diseased 
brains in Berlin. From the example of Greece the United 
Nations must draw increased devotion to their declared ideal 
of preserving liberty, independence and religious freedom, 
and of setting up once more a world in which human rights 
and justice are the foundation of the law of the earth. 

For many of us this has been a long road. As sometimes 
happens in history, the struggle for eternal values has oc- 
cupied an entire life span. You and I belong to a genera- 
tion which has had to meet a world war twice in a lifetime. 


We came to maturity in the shadow of the first world con- 
flict. We have struggled with the after effects of that war 
until the new struggle began to appear. We must live and 
sweat and toil through this second cataclysm, greater even 
than the first. We shall have spent most of our lives with- 
out knowing what peace really means. 

We have dreamed dreams, and have never surrendered 
them. We have sought a city whose builder and maker was 
God. We shall continue that search, though we may have 
to go from camp to camp; though, having fought, we can 
only rest and take the field again. But we will not in this 
life relinquish a ray of splendor of our dreams, or a frag- 
ment of faith that has brough us, with clear eyes, through a 
lifetime of conflict. 

We are resolved that there shall be no compromise in 
this present struggle. What Greece could do, we all must do. 
If we never know what peace is in our lifetime, we propose 
nevertheless that the light which came into Europe, and 
from Europe to the Americas, from the lamps of the Acropo- 
lis, from the tragedies of Euripides, from the songs of 
Monander, from the thought of Aristotle, from the science 
of Archimedes—that light will not go out. 


United We Stand 


“WE MUST NOT HOARD OUR WEAPONS” 


By WILLIAM L. BATT, Director of Materials, War Production Board 
Delivered before the Foreign Policy Association, February 28, 1942, Hotel Astor, New York City 


AR works on men in strangely different ways. It 

makes heroes of many—of quiet and steadfast 

“little men”, who would, but for the supreme chal- 
lenge, have lived and died in obscurity. War gives us the 
gallant fighters of Wake and Guam and Manila. It gives 
us, too, the daring fliers of the R. A. F., the parched garrison 
of ‘Vobruk, the Russians who turned the tide at Moscow, 
the guerilla bands of the Yugoslav mountains, and the Czechs 
and lrenchmen and Norwegians who are steadily sabotaging 
the Nazi factories and railroads. And it has made the 
Chinese defense that has shown us Japan can be stopped and 
the Dutch stubbornness that is now helping to ward off 
attack from San Francisco. 

But war works also on other men, to make them not 
greater but smaller than they were before. 

These are the men who are now demanding that our 
planes be kept in our own hangars, that our fleet be recalled 
to guard our own shores. Under the impact of war these men 
shrink, in outlook as in stature. 

These men are in hard fact doing Hitler’s work, whether 
they know it or not. They are echoing the Axis broadcasts 
which tell Americans that they are fools to send supplies 
abroad, that Lend-Lease is a snare and a delusion, that the 
“game is up.” 

This is, the first idea in my mind—the idea that we and 
our allies are in it together, in a common fight against a 
common enemy. It may be that we would like to fight 
alone and win alone. But the choice is not ours. The 
enemies of the British and the Russians and the Dutch and 
Chinese are our enemies; the victories of the British and 
Russians and Dutch and Chinese are our victories; their 
defeats are our defeats as well. Common sense, hard com- 
mon horse-sense, makes it obvious that we must help our 
allies’ efforts as our own. For some time to come, while 


our army and ships and air-force are still in the making, 
the brunt of the land-fighting, at least, must be borne by 
our allies. For the moment it is our weapons and their lives. 
Is it common-sense to be stingy with our weapons? Or shall 
we give them materials of war with a system and a will 
that will swell the present small stream into a flood ? 

The British pilot, the Chinese soldier, the Russian soldier, 
cannot hope this year to find an American fighting at his 
side. But we ought to make sure that he can find an Amer- 
ican gun in his hand, an American bomb in his bomb rack, 
a can of American beef in his kit. If this is charity—I say 
let’s get ahead with it! 

I’m saying over and over that the fight is a common fight 
and that at the present moment our job is to supply equip- 
ment. 

We've been carrying on a policy called Lend-Lease. It’s 
supposed to be a source of aid and comfort to our Allies. 
We hope and think it has been. But it has been an im- 
mense help to us too. First and foremost it has kept the 
war away from our soil. And in many other ways in this 
business of helping our friends we have necessarily been help- 
ing ourselves. 

There was a time, in the winter of 1939 and ’40, when 
this was supposed to be a phoney war. It seems centuries 
ago, doesn’t it? In those days, it was going to be a nice 
safe war from behind the Maginot Line, and perhaps, in 
the Spring, an invasion of Germany. In those days, we in 
the United States weren’t thinking in terms of 60,000 planes 
a year. We weren't thinking seriously about expanding our 
airplane industry. What expansion we were doing was 
largely the result of British and French orders, not ours. 
The same with munitions. The same with tanks. The Brit- 
ish invested in those years two hundred million dollars in 
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expansion of American plants. They gave orders for a bil- 
lion and a half dollars worth of planes. They spent, in all, 
about three billion dollars on war orders here. Compared 
to what we must spend today, this looks like a drop in the 
bucket. But it was the drop that started the stream and the 
river, and the torrent, that can win this war. 

I could go on and show you how the 13 billion dollars 
appropriated so far under Lend-Lease has expanded our 
capacity for making planes and tanks and munitions and 
ships. These funds created new industries which are now 
making supplies for our own forces as well as for our 
allies It is the plain truth that but for British orders and 
but tor Lend-Lease we would be two years behind our 
present capacity in two essential industries—airplane engines 
and propellers. 

In other words, Lend-Lease isn’t a one-way but a two- 
way affair. If we have been helping our friends they’ve 
been helping us too. The two-way system of Lend-Lease 
has brought us blueprints, scientific information, and mili- 
tary secrets which have increased the efficiency and striking 
power of our weapons beyond all valuation. British and 
American engineers and technicians have crossed and re- 
crossed the Atlantic in Clippers and freighters, keeping up 
a constant exchange of new inventions, new techniques, and 
the fruits of battle experience. And from our Chinese 
friends, from Soviet Russia and the Netherlands Indies we 
have had critical materials and much priceless advice. 

We have now in our possession detailed drawings of 
German tanks, planes, and submarines—thanks to cooper- 
ative British technicians. We now know all about the battle 
performance of British ships, magnetic mines and degassing 
equipment. We are profiting by studies of high altitudes, 
shock, and night vision—problems in which our allies have 
gained experience in the school of hard knocks. 

We take pride in our machine tool industry, but even in 
this field we are in debt to our allies. Early Russian and 
British orders filled our factories during the lean years and 
certainly were partly responsible for our ability to triple 
our capacity in the past two years. And at critical points, 


machine tools from Britain are coming over here to keep us 
out of tight spots. 

These are a few of the ways in which we are already 
indebted to what I have called “two-way Lend-Lease”. 
Actually, the picture is much broader and more compli- 
cated. Here we come to the second idea that is very much 
on my mind. We don’t have one set of dealings with the 
British and another with the Dutch and another with the 
Russians. The raw materials on which we depend must 
supply our allies as well. The ships that do the lonely job 
of carrying these materials do a job that is vital to all of us. 
To us come day by day ships of all the United Nations with 
essential materials from all the great “reservoirs of power”. 
From us, democracy’s arsenal, arms and ships and planes 
must go out to the various United Nations to fight the 
common fight. The Lend-Lease business will have to be 
not a two-way but a twenty-six-way business before we are 
done. The United Nations must pool their resources. 

Six months from now many things will have happened ; 
certainly by then every one of us will realize that this is a 
United Nations’ war. Not an America First war—which 
we would surely lose. Not an Anglo-American war, which 
we should probably lose. It is a war in which we and our 
Allies will fight together wherever we can lay our hands on 
the enemy. 

America is, and must continue to be, the greatest arsenal 
in the world. That is our first job, and we must carry it 
through. If necessary, we shall help to set up factories in 
Australia and New Zealand, in the Near East or in Britain. 
If efficiency demands, we shall ship machine tools instead 
of machine guns, so that the guns can be turned out closer 
to the front. 

One thing we must not do. We must not hoard our 
weapons. That way lies certain defeat and degradation. 
There will be men who will tell you that we have a choice. 
Don’t believe them. Americans are not defeatists. For 
Americans there is no choice. The road lies straight be- 
fore us. We shall take that road—and we shall not be 
alone. 


Youth Is an Age of Hero Worship 


DON’T MAKE SLAVES OF FUTURE GENERATIONS 


By IRVING T. McDONALD, Librarian, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 


Delivered at the Annual Conference of Directors of Physical Education of the Massachusetts Public Schools, 
Belmont, Mass., March 27, 1942 


SPEAK to you this morning out of the most urgent 

convictions with which I have ever addressed an 

audience. For I see in you, with the utmost clarity of 
vision, one of the most potent instruments by which the salva- 
tion of our country will be effected, and the freedom of 
future generations made secure. Yours is a weighty respons- 
ibility. Yours is a glorious call. 

We in America are confronted today with the reality— 
not the threat, alone—but the reality of a world-wide revo- 
lution. Not only has it begun to effect, with almost paralyz- 
ing suddenness, our persons and our intimate daily lives, but 
it is creeping closer and closer to our continental shores. We 
did not ask for it. We did not start it. But the signs are 
plain for even the blind to read that we have got to finish it. 
Our brave but wholly unprepared Allies have been unable 


to stem the tide. Even the majestic fighting might of Russia’s 
armies have only contained one of our enemies on one of our 
fighting fronts, and the world awaits with bated breath our 
fortunes on that front during these next few weeks. For 
the continued resistance of our Russian allies depends to 
an appalling degree on our ability to supply them. The 
congregation of Axis sea-power off the coast of Norway and 
the sudden closure of Norwegian ports by Nazi orders can 
only mean an all-out assault, by sea and air, upon that 
thousand mile gateway between Iceland and Scotland which 
is our northern road to Russia. And if that assault suc- 
ceeds, you can confidently expect a mighty effort to seize 
Iceland itself, as the first stepping stone toward our conti- 
nent by way of Greenland and Newfoundland, while in the 
Pacific Japan will move northward, point by point, toward 
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Alaska, which is little further from Tokyo than the Aus- 
tralian waters where she is now engaged. 

But whether the final fight is made on American soil, or 
in Pacific waters, or in the rocky fastness of Berchtesgaden 
itself, it has become America’s high mission to fight, to 
finish, to win this war. 

“To win this war.” Do you know what that means? 
The popular mind today thinks of winning the war in terms 
of defeating the Axis powers—of licking Hitler’s hench- 
men, Mussolini’s myrmidons, and the hordes of Hirohito; 
and no one will deny that that’s a big enough assignment to 
fill the minds and monopolize the purposes of mortal men. 
And no one will criticise any American if he gives all his 
time, all his energy, all his life’s blood to the accomplishment 
of that purpose. Indeed, the majority of citizens have no 
obligation to think beyond that purpose, for if that purpose 
is not accomplished, it will be futile to discuss the conse- 
quences. For the character of those consequences will be 
quite out of our hands. 

But you are the exception. You have not only the right, 
but the civic, the professional, yes, the moral duty, to look 
beyond that first fighting phase, to prepare yourselves to 
understand and to anticipate the future phases, as when, 
for example, the spoils of future influence will come to be 
divided between opposing ideologies, or when the pangs of 
the rebirth of now-dead nations must arouse passions and 
dissensions whose magnitude and direction we cannot now 
foretell, or when, in the final phase of this revolution, the 
ultimate peace must be constructed out of justice tinctured 
with compassion, and a strong distrust of greedy purposes. 
For you are teachers. And into your hands has been confided 
the training of those upon whom America must depend to 
bring her safely, triumphantly, and worthily through the 
ultimate stages of this cosmic upheaval. 

And as directors of physical education I charge you with 
a specific and grave responsibility in these premises, a re- 
sponsibility which can be negotiated by no other group of 
educators as effectively or as appropriately as yourselves. 

Does this astonish you? Do you tell me I’m shooting wide 
of the mark, that your opportunities to serve the purposes 
of the America’s future are not to be compared with those 
of the teachers of history, of civics, of Americanization, of 
sociology, of science, of economics ? 

I do not belittle at all the services of such teachers, nor 
do I deny them their spacious and important place in the 
preparation for America’s tomorrow. But yours is the wider 
opportunity today. 

For in all the colorful sphere of teacher-pupil relation- 
ship, your status is unique, and holds potentials which are 
denied the classroom teacher. The informality of the gym 
and the hotly contested rivalry of the playing field in- 
variably ‘breed an intimacy, a shoulder-to-shoulder comrade- 
ship be yond any that can properly develop in the classroom, 
the lab, or the lecture-hall; and the boys and girls who will 


-be tomorrow’s men and women look on you, not as instructors 


alone, but as living leaders. And whether you know it or 
not, they are imbibing with every breath they draw in your 
presence, the qualities of leadership, and conduct patterns 
based on your words and your examples, by which the future 
destinies of our country will be shaped, for good or ill. For 
youth is an age of hero-worship. And you, ladies and gentle- 
men, would probably be astounded, and humbled in your 
hearts, if you only knew your heroic stature in the estimation 
of your pupils, and the * to emulate which you inspire 
in them. 

It is not for nothing that the masters of totalitarian gov- 
ernments seize the children of their countries as soon as 


they are able to toddle beyond the shadow of their cradles, 
and place them under the immediate and constant tutelage 
of instructors who are strong in muscle as well as character, 
who are active in body as well as in mind, who can teach 
them, and lead them in games and sports and body-building 
discipline. For they know that by such men and women the 
character, the aspirations, the very functional ideals of the 
race can be forced into any mold they choose, and twisted 
to conform to their plotted pattern far more successfully than 
by teachers of any other type. And theirs is the brutish 
pattern of Nazi irrationality. And nine years ago, when 
Hitler first came to power, his Nazi Youth Leader Baldur 
von Shirach, declared: 

“Every boy and every girl in this nation will be made a 
National Socialist. ..There will be no escape possible from 
the channel which we shall mark for the German to follow 
from childhood to manhood...Give me a child of six to 
educate, and he will belong to me for life.” 

For generations, now, we in America have been living on 
the bounty of our fathers; have been enjoying the fruits of 
their heroic sacrifices. Today, we are called to trial before 
the twin tribunals of history and our consciences, to vindicate 


‘ourselves—to prove our worthiness to continue to live the 


life of freedom, independence, and honor, which they be- 
queathed to us. 

When we were children, we listened with quickened pulses 
to the tales of great deeds and noble courage, hardship, trial 
and hazard, of the men and women who wrested our country 
out of a savage wilderness and gave their lives without regret 
that freedom’s flag might wave above our homes. And in 
our little hearts we sighed and longed, as children always 
do who read the history of our nation, and wished that we 
had lived to take part in those days of glory—to have 
pioneered with Boone, to have suffered at Valley Forge with 
Washington, or to have battled with Zack Taylor at Buena 
Vista—to have shared their perils, to have hungered, bled, 
perhaps to have died, to help to found this Land of the Free 
and the Home of the Brave. 

But when, as a nation, we grew older, we waxed wealthy, 
and self-indulgent. The richness of our lives grew layers 
of fat upon our characters. We became careless of our re- 
sponsibilities and indifferent to our deeper values. And 
there were some far-sighted ones who wondered, a little 
uneasily, whether we still had the bone-structure, the stamina 
of soul and body, to do the things our fathers did—to work, 
to fight, sacrifice and suffer, to bleed and die. That ques- 
tion now demands its answer. And you, each one of you 
and all of you together, must answer it without equivoca- 
tion. For according to your answer, so shall the lives of little 
children be for generations yet unborn to humankind. 

Will you be the wastrel heirs of a glorious patrimony ? 
Will you by indifference, negligence, or incompetence, so 
weaken the fiber, so destroy the ideals of tomorrow’s leaders, 
that America shall cease to be? 

That could happen. Already we are borrowing from our 
children for centuries ahead to pay for our own war. Isn't 
that enough to do to them? Are we going, as well, to toss 
away the bright jewel of a free civilization, and make slaves 
of ‘future generations, so that tomorrow’s America may only 
think of us with bitterness and contempt ? 

I know what your answer is. I can see it In your eyes— 
hear it in the beating of your loyal hearts. And a thousand 
years from now, men of all races, at the shrines and temples 
of all continents, will hold your memories in grateful 
reverence. And of you, as the custodians, examples and guides 
of this American generation, they will say: 

“We, who are free forever, salute you!” 
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War In the Pacific 


“WE CAN’T WIN THE WAR BY DEFENSE METHODS” 


By ELBERT D. THOMAS, United States Senator from Utah 
Broadcast over the National Broadcasting Company, March 9, 1942 


I want to talk with moderation but that is hard because 
am my feelings, like those of all Americans, are tense. Still 
I will approach my subject with moderation and I hope 
thoughtfulness. We can’t win the war by defensive methods. 

When I was asked to write an article for the current 
American Magazine on this subject, I chose as my title 
these words “LET’S BOMB JAPAN NOW.” I wrote 
that article with all the conviction of a 35-year acquaintance 
with Japan and its people. 

What I tried to say in that article was this: Japan must 
be beaten on her home grounds. She must be hit, and hit 
hard. 

I am not criticizing our army and navy leaders. I have 
complete confidence in them, and they share with me the 
confidence that the American people now realize that our 
war with Japan is no second-class combat, but an all-out 
battle that is going to take every ounce of effort and initia- 
tive we can give it. 

If we could drop a thousand bombs tomorrow on muni- 
tion factories, we would save the lives of 50,000 American 
soldiers and sailors. 

A few such bombings would paralyze the heart of indus- 
trial Japan. And the heart of Japan is the place we must 
attack. 

I was listening the other night to a speaker with a boom- 
ing voice and an air of great authority. He was comparing 
Japan to a giant octopus. Its arms, he said, were reaching 
down across the mis-named PACIFIC Ocean, toward a 
group of islands that are the prized possessions of England, 
Holland, China and America. 

He went into considerable detail as to what these arms 
had been doing lately. Also what the United Nations had 
been doing to the arms. 

His comparison of Japan to an octopus was interesting 
and appropriate. But I was much disturbed by his calm 
statement that the strategy of the Allies for fighting this 
octopus was to attack the arms and fingers, one by one, 
here and there, helter skelter. 

It happened that beside me at the time was a retired 
naval officer who is an octopus hunter. He has fished for 
octopuses in many parts of the world. 

“Not by a long shot!” he replied. “Manicuring his finger 
nails won’t bother an octopus and the fisherman is likely to 
suffer more than the octopus. No—if you're fighting an 
octopus, you’ve got to get him where he lives. You've got 
to hit the heart and head of the beast. Your job is to 
find that—and give him the works!” 

Well, that octopus hunter expresses my feelings about 
Japan. And those feelings are based on many years of in- 
tensive study of the country, its strength and its weakness. 

Most Americans have strange ideas about Japan and its 
inhabitants. These strange ideas are drawn from newspaper 
cartoons, humorous literature, and the tales of ordinary 
travelers. 

I was 24 years old when I went to Japan as a missionary 
in 1907. My first job was to learn the language well enough 
to preach and teach. That took me two or three years. But 


T HAVE been asked to talk about the war in the Pacific. 


my course of study was not in the silence of a school room: 
it was through colloquial contact with real people. 

In those days, Japan was as free to the traveler as any 
part of the United States. I came and went of my own 
free will. I made friends with Japanese students, educators 
and officials who knew enough English to be helpful to me in 
getting a start. Then, as I became somewhat proficient in 
the conversational vocabulary, I began to venture out on 
my own, among the common people. I talked with factory 
workers, farmers, trades people and the professional classes. 

My period of residence in Japan was a time when the 
country was laying the foundations for what has happened 
in the past ten years. The motivating force behind this 
movement was an intensive nationalistic sentiment. Every- 
body in Japan was determined to make it the greatest coun- 
try in the world. 

There was universal education and universal military 
service. These two objectives have a lot to do with Japan’s 
present preparedness. 

Universal education has been carried forward without 
pause or hesitation for forty years, until today Japan has 
no illiterate people. 

Universal military training has been carried out with 
equal thoroughness, until today Japan has no able-bodied 
men who are not trained soldiers. 

I was greatly disturbed before December 7 by the Amer- 
ican tendency to underestimate the Japanese. Why did 
Americans for years persist in thinking of them as an in- 
ferior race—ignorant, superstitious and semi-civilized ? 

How many of my listeners now know that Japan has more 
electric light bulbs per capita than the United States? How 
many listeners realize that its NEWSPAPERS surpass our 
newspapers in circulation and intensity of readership? 

How many people here are aware of the fact that Japanese 
BOOKSTORES are much bigger, busier and more numer- 
ous than ours? That the average Japanese citizen has more 
schooling than ours, at least in many of our states? That 
the Japanese people are tougher and more prolific than ours? 
That Japan’s racial unity is complete and absolute, while 
our nation is still a melting pot with many racial problems 
to be solved? 

On the military side, I am glad we no longer hear their 
soldiers rated as inferior troops or inferior fighters. Napo- 
leon once said that the easiest way to lose a battle is to under- 
estimate an enemy. 

Japanese soldiers are tough and capable. Their leadership 
is excellent. 

Remember that the Japanese army has not had to rely on 
text books and mock warfare for its training. It has had 
actual warfare—against tough and hard-hitting enemies. 

. . Japan has given its army a real war every ten years 
since 1894, The major part of the personnel of the Japanese 
army are veterans of real battlefields, not textbook soldiers. 

If anybody wants to know how clever their staff work is, 
let him take a look at what they did on the opening day 
of the war. Consider the tremendous scope of their opera- 
tions on that opening day. Nowhere in history has any na- 
tion done anything like it. Never have armies opened a war 
instantaneously and simultaneously on such a vast stage. 
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That stage extended the full width of the Pacific Ocean, 
from Pearl Harbor and Wake Island to the peaks and head- 
lands of the Philippines. The Japanese struck in every di- 
rection with impressive force, at the same moment. They hit 
at mighty strongpoints in the whole outer circle of their 
enemies. 

Their actions on that day violated all the moral codes. 
History cannot possibly condone them. But in all the annals 
of traitorous behavior, this is the most magnificent, the most 
stupendous effort. And from the over-all military standpoint, 
it must be marked down as highly successful. 

Japan is filled with high confidence about this war. There 
is nothing phony about the bragging statements which her 
Prime Minister makes to his parliament. He believes it 
when he says that Japan is marching on to victory. 

The only thing Japan dreads is this—that war may some- 
how land on her own doors and production centers. Sur- 
rounded as she is by the Americas, the British common- 
wealths, the Dutch Empire, India, China, and ultimately 
Russia, she knows she must fight at great distances in order 
to keep her own precious little islands from becoming a 
battlefield. 

Her navy, like England’s, is her first line of defense. If 
the war is a long one, her navy is her very life line, for 
only with ships can Japan hold her Empire together. 

If we can wipe out the Japanese Navy, we shall have 
won the war. 

Let me repeat that sentence. If we can wipe out the 
Japanese Navy, we shall have won the war. 

But that’s a big job, and some people think it is an im- 
possible one. 

So, in any discussion of this situation, | always come back 
to my overwhelming belief that the quickest and most 
economical way for us to deal with Japan is to start bomb- 
ing lier. We ought to be bombing her industrial centers 
right NOW. 

The purpose of such bombings will NOT be psychological. 
You can’t defeat the Japanese people by scaring them to 
death. They are used to the kind of disasters that flatten 
cities. In fact, the so-called ‘‘famous things” of Tokyo are 
earthquakes, tidal waves, and fires that burn cities. 

No, we can’t scare them to death. Our bombings must 
be directed against military objectives—factories and ship- 
yards, arsenals and storehouses. 

On my desk in the Senate office building here in Wash- 
ington is a map of Japan, drawn some years ago by a skill- 
ful Chinese map-maker. On it I have marked all the cities 
and towns that I know personally, and I have surrounded 
the important munitions centers of the island with a red 


heart. This is the heart which I hope we shall soon begin 
to pound with unrelenting explosive. 

If you will glance at the map which accompanies my 
article in the current American Magazine, you will under- 
stand very clearly, | think, the war that we have got to 
fight during the coming months. 

Japan’s industrial centers are built along two great roads. 
One road runs north and south, the other runs east and 
west. At the junction of the two roads, is Tokyo. This is 
the nerve center of Japan. It is the railway and industrial 
center. Here all things meet. 

Blast that center and end the war! 

Blast that center, and the reign of the present new rich 
and military clique of rulers will end. They are drunken 
with dreams of conquest, and the sooner the world is rid of 
them, the better. (There are plenty of decent people in 
Japan to take their place, but we can/talk about that when 
the time comes. ) 

For the moment, our whole attention and energy must 
be devoted to getting rid of the leaders who have climbed 
upon the backs of the Japanese people and are driving them 
to blind aggression and destruction. 

This war is more than a contest in military skill and 
ability. It is a contest between two kinds of human beings, 
and two different ways of life. 

We are stronger in resources than Japan, and we have 
greater man power. But our superiority is not overwhelming 
enough to assure victory. We shall have to exert ourselves 
to the utmost to win. 

Actually Japan has the strength of the weak, and Amer- 
ica has the weakness of strength. Our weakness is very 
dangerous, and very difficult to overcome. 

In the past, we have underestimated the Japanese, and 
that was a great mistake, for which we have already paid a 
pretty heavy price. 

We shall win this war against Japan. The greatest factor 
on our side is that our ideals are better. Japan is hopelessly 
linked to the backward cult of Emperor worship, which 
means the suppression of the individual. 

Our ideals are rooted in our concept of God, of the state, 
and of the individual citizen. The God whom we worship 
is no mere personalization of the state. 

Our ideals are obviously so superior, so much more civ- 
ilized, so much wider in their promise of happiness and ful- 
fillment for every individual, that we are shocked to see 
them seriously challenged. 

As a nation of united individuals, I am convinced that 
the future is ours. But we must not forget that word 


UNITED! 


Frontiers of the Constitution 


GOVERNMENT BY LAWS AND NOT BY MEN 
By OSCAR L. YOUNG, Chief Justice of the Superior Court of New Hampshire 


Delivered at opening session of Boston University’s annual Founders’ Day observance, March 12, 1942 


T is said that during the early migrations into the 
Oregon country two women, who may have been the 
first white women to cross the Great Divide, stood on 

the height of land in the Rockies on their way westward 
after a six months’ journey from their eastern homes. As 
one of them looked back upon the cruel mountain trail over 


which the party had just come, she said to the other, “Thank 
Heaven, the greatest ordeal lies behind us,” to which the 
other replied, “No, our real tasks have just begun.” The 
little band moved on into the fertile valley beyond. Land 
was cleared—cabins were built—others came, the usual 
frontier dangers and hardships were met and overcome, 
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but before the civilization which they craved and the things 
that go with it for which they hoped, become actualities the 
prophecy of the second woman was justified. This simple 
story of an incident ascribed to pioneers who fearlessly 
pushed across the frontiers they knew with the hope that 
they would better their condition in life, even if it is only 
fiction, has a special significance. As we reflect upon it we 
wonder if we are not inclined to pause on what we take 
to be the height of land and regard as a frontier, and for 
the moment speculate upon what the future holds for us, 
compare what we want it to bring with what has gone 
before, and hope that even if we have not reached a place 
of rest, at least the tests of strength, fortitude and en- 
durance will be less onerous and oppressive than those we 
have already experienced. 

When I began to study law only a few years more than 
a century had elapsed since the colonies had proposed and 
adopted the Federal Constitution, the avowed purposes of 
which were to establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense and secure the blessings of 
liberty to its proponents and their posterity. Not’ being en- 
tirely satisfied with the initial effort, several of the state 
conventions in ratifying the Constitution having protested 
that individual liberties were not sufficiently safeguarded, 
the first Congress thereafter proposed twelve amendments, 
ten of which were promptly ratified by a sufficient number 
of states to make them operative. The other two amend- 
ments fell by the wayside. These ten amendments, guar- 
anteeing the right of trial by jury, due process of law in 
Federal procedure, the right of peaceful assembly, the right 
to bear arms, freedom of speech and freedom of the press, 
prohibiting cruel and unusual punishments and defining 
the powers of the Federal Government with respect to the 
states, were called the Bill of Rights from their analogy 
to the Act of Parliament of 1689 which defined the po- 
litical liberties of Englishmen. These amendments did not 
lay down, any novel principles, but were intended to per- 
petuate certain privileges and immunities which came to us 
as a part of the common law, and to us, simple minded stu- 
dents, the Constitution and Bill of Rights as a whole seemed 
to be an understandable document. We had yet to learn 
that most law is neither involved nor complicated until 
some court undertakes to explain it. 

Of these ten amendments perhaps the tenth, from many 
standpoints, is the most important. It provides that “the 
powers not delegated to the United States by the Consti- 
tution nor prohibited by it to the states are reserved to the 
states or to the people,” and so it was not strange that we 
were taught at the law school that the Federal Government 
was a limited government, having only those powers which 
the states had conferred upon it, and that the state govern- 
ments were unlimited governments, except so far as they 
had delegated a few powers to the Federal Government, 
and led to believe that here was a frontier of state rights 
which could not be passed. Little did those who advanced 
that theory realize and appreciate the possibilities to which 
the active and apparently untrammeled imagination of the 
court whose duty it was to interpret the Constitution would 
eventually lead. 

During my time in the law school the commerce feature 
of the Constitution was the only one to which much at- 
tention was given, and the discussion of that had to do 
mostly with the operation of common carriers. The Su- 
preme Court had declared in substance that the powers 
granted to the Federal Government in that connection were 
not confined or limited to instrumentalities known of or in 
use at the time of the adoption of the Constitution, but 
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should keep pace with the progress of the country and adapt 
themselves to new developments. They extended from the 
individual pedestrian carrier to the rider, from the rider 
to the stagecoach, from the sailing vessel to the steam- 
boat, and from the coach and the steamboat to the rail- 
road, and from the railroad to the telegraph and the tele- 
phone. That was as far as we had then gone, and the 
jurisdiction was deemed to arise because of something cross- 
ing a state line like the rails of the railroad or the wires 
of the telephone and telegraph, or some commodity or 
article of merchandise being carried across. That theory 
began to break down when the Federal Government took 
over the radio, because sound does not travel, and is only the 
impression made upon the ear by air vibrations, so no doubt 
a person standing on one side of a state or national boundry 
and shouting a message to some one on the other side of 
the line is engaged in interstate commerce. 

The court early asserted that Congress had jurisdiction 
over all navigable waters. Under the English law navigable 
waters were limited to tidal waters. This rule was ill 
adapted to a country like ours with its large rivers and 
sizeable lakes, and so our courts said that any stream or 
body of water which was navigable as a matter of fact 
was navigable as a matter of law, so it followed that navi- 
gation on our inland ponds and lakes, even though they could 
only be reached overland, was intersate if that navigation 
was in any way connected with any commerce over which 
Congress had control, and this jurisdiction gave Congress 
the power, not only to regulate the use, but to make im- 
provements, the expense of which was provided for by 
Congress in the Rivers and Harbors bill, commonly and fa- 
cetiously referred to by the political party not then in 
power as the “National Pork Barrel.” Under this rule some 
enterprising politicians in my own state secured an appro- 
priation to dredge the outlet of Lake Winnipesaukee to 
make it usable for larger boats. It is not difficult to under- 
stand how this jurisdiction extends to lakes and streams 
which have some connecting link with the outside world 
and are of sufficient size to permit the use of transportation 
facilities which can be a real factor in moving goods or 
passengers, but it does require some imagination to figure 
out how a guide who carries my equipment over a spotted 
trail to an inland lake at the conclusion of my continuous 
journey from another state is engaged in interstate com- 
merce and the lake can be controlled by Congress, or why 
the War Department should be interested in flood control 
in the first place, and, if it is, as it seems to be, why when 
a flood control dam is built on a non-navigable stream the 
pond thereby formed above it becomes navigable as soon as 
it will float a boat, and is again non-navigable as soon as 
the flood subsides. 

For many years we had a prohibitory law in our state 
which authorized the seizure and forfeiture of intoxicating 
liquors kept for sale, but until the passage of an Act of 
Congress in 1890 which made them subject to the local 
law as soon as they arrived in the state the courts con- 
sistently held, following the theory of the opinion of C. J. 
Marshall in McDermott vs. Wisconsin (228 U.S. 136) 
that such liquors could not be seized so long as they remained 
in the original package, but as soon as the package was 
broken the contents were no longer a part of interstate com- 
merce and became subject to the state law. According to 
the newspapers the original package rule has become ob- 
solete, for it is reported by the press that in Indianapolis 
a Federal grand jury recently indicted a garage owner 
for making a false affidavit concerning the number of auto- 
mobile tires he had in stock when rationing began, not- 
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withstanding they were partly purchased from wholesalers 
within the state. 

Again relying upon the press, only recently has been 
handed down the decision which to my mind removes the 
last frontier of the so-called interstate commerce clause of 
the Constitution. I refer to the case which holds that the 
Federal Government can regulate and control the price of 
milk raised and sold exclusively and entirely within the 
state of Illinois, because it is in competition with milk im- 
ported into Chicago from outside the state. If a high school 
boy should advance any such reasoning in a school exercise 
everybody would laugh at him, and the teacher would mark 
him zero as soon as she could find a red pencil. The native 
pine of my state is sold locally in competition with Carolina 
pine and Oregon fir, in fact, we can hardly think of any- 
thing we produce which is not to some extent in compe- 
tition with foreign articles of like kind, and if this rule 
is followed to its logical conclusion, what is there which 
cannot be said to be a part of interstate commerce and be- 
yond state control? 

The Magna Charta granted to the clergy, barons and 
freemen of England by King John contained the provision 
that “No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or be dis- 
seized of his freehold, or liberties, or free customs, or be out- 
lawed or exiled, or any way otherwise destroyed; nor will 
we pass upon him nor condemn him, but by lawful judg- 
ment of his peers, or by the law of the land.” The English 
courts at once construed this to mean that no freeman 
should be hurt in his person or property except by the 
judgment of a jury. When the colonists adopted the com- 
mon law there came with it as a matter of course the right 
to trial by jury, which then was and since has been con- 
sidered one of the most important rights of the people. So 
it was not strange that it was deemed advisable to give it 
permanency by incorporating it into the Bill of Rights. The 
sixth amendment guarantees to the accused in a criminal 
prosecution a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury, 
and the seventh amendment provides that where the value in 
controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial 
by jury shall be preserved and that no fact tried by a jury 
shall be otherwise examined by any court of the United 
States than according to the rules of the common law. These 
constitutional provisions apply only to prosecutions and suits 
in United States courts, but it is interesting to note in passing 
that the state constitutions all have similar guarantees with 
respect to proceedings in their own courts. The earliest 
jury trials known to English jurisprudence after the grant- 
ing of the Magna Charta in 1215 were materially different 
from those of our day. Originally the jury was made up of 
those who knew the most about the case, including those who 
now would be witnesses, and the parties were not allowed 
to testify or present any testimony, the cases being de- 
cided upon the knowledge of the jurors concerning the 
matter in controversy, together with any investigation they 
might make, which, even if somewhat crude, was far better 
than trial by ordeal or wager of battel, which had prevailed 
before. It was almost three hundred years later that parties 
were permitted to call witnesses in their behalf and then 
only by permission of the court upon petition, and many 
years more elapsed before interested parties were granted 
the right to testify. At the time of the adoption of the Bill 
of rights a jury was, and still is, supposed to be made up 
of twelve individuals of lawful age, not of kin to nor in any 
way dependent upon or under obligation to any of the parties 
to the action to be tried, free from all bias in favor of or 
iwainst any of the parties, duly sworn to render a true 
verdict according to the law and the evidence, and a trial 
by an authorized court, and conducted according to the 


by jury contemplates a trial by such a body presided over 
recognized rules of procedure and jurisprudence. It has 
always been regarded as one of the safeguards of the people’s 
rights and a barrier against oppression. The Supreme Court 
in early decisions held that trial by jury was an absolute 
right except in equity, admiralty and maritime jurisprudence, 
and in one case went so far as to say that the seventh amend- 
ment preserves the right of trial by jury against any in- 
fringement by any department of the government. During 
the last few years there have been created many bureaus, ad- 
ministrative boards and committees, some of which no doubt 
serve useful purposes, but what of a board that writes 
its own laws, makes it own complaints, searches out the 
evidence to support them and then sits as a court to decide 
what the evidence is worth and passes judgment, from which 
decision there is no appeal as to the merits of the case. I 
have in mind one instance in my state where an employer 
was ordered to pay two men who were never even inside 
his factory doors, almost four thousand dollars because they 
claimed he refused to hire them for the reason that they 
were labor agitators. What has become of his right to trial 
by jury? Is there now no frontier marking the boundary 
between the orderly government of a democracy and a 
chaotic bureaucracy? Is it almost time for another Run- 
nimede? 

The philosophy of the kind of government in which we 
believe, both in the nation and in the state, is that the law 
is supreme, i. e., ours is a government by laws and not by 
men, and for this reason the law should be neither too liberal 
nor too strict in defining and denying individual rights, for 
an excess of liberty or lack of restraint may easily develop 
into mob rule, while an excess of law may easily become 
despotism, and it is sometimes extremely difficult to tell 
with certainty when the line is crossed. Most of us can 
tell the noonday from midnight, but who can definitely and 
accurately say when twilight ends and night has come, or 
at what moment night is ended and the day has begun? 
When government ceases to regulate and starts to manage, 
the line between freedom and despotism has been crossed. 
Whenever the law no longer holds the confidence of the 
people and becomes an object of scorn and ridicule then 
the government itself loses the confidence of the people and 
begins to disintegrate, and unless the condition is corrected 
and confidence restored our democratic ideas will lose their 
virtue and the ideals upon which the government of the 
people was founded will be dissipated. 

The administration of justice during the war will take 
care of itself, for we shall bravely meet, and bear with 
fortitude and without complaint whatever the emergency 
brings, but when the war is over and we can give our at- 
tention to the finer things of life I hope there will be a 
movement looking toward the return to those ways and 
things which have made America great, and that the line 
of demarcation between what we were taught were the 
safeguards of our rights and liberties on the one hand and 
a government of uncertainty on the other may be re- 
established. The natural inquiry is, how shall this be done, 
and by whom? Although I entertained different political 
views and was bitterly oposed to some of his policies, I 
recognized Woodrow Wilson as a statesman and as possess- 
ing very superior scholarly attainments, and, because he has 
clothed the thought I should like to advance in answer to 
that inquiry, in more appropriate language than I could 
hope to choose, I trust I may be pardoned if, in closing, I 
quote from one of his great speeches: 

‘““As one looks about him at the infinite complexities of the 
modern problems of life, at the great tasks to be accom- 
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plished by law, at the issues of life and happiness and pros- 
perity involved, one cannot but realize how much depends 
upon the part which the lawyer is to play in the future pol- 
icies of the country. If he will not assume the role of 
patriot and statesman, if he will not lend all his learning 
to the service of the common life of the country, if he will 
not open his sympathies to common men and enlist his en- 
thusiasms in those policies which will bring regeneration 


to the business of the country, less expert hands than his 
must attempt the difficult and perilous business. It will be 
clumsily done. It will be done at the risk of reaction against 
the law itself. ye 

The tendencies of the profession, therefore, its sympathies, 
its inclinations, its prepossessions, its training, its point of 
view, its motives, are part of the stuff and substance of the 
destiny of the country.” 


The Consumer’s Interest in Farm Production 


OUR DEPENDENCE UPON AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT 


By GEORGE D. AIKEN, Senator from Vermont 
Over the Columbia Network from the Studios of WJSV in Washington, February 28, 1942 


HEN a nation is at war, the enemies of that nation 
use every means at their command to weaken it 
and to create a lack of unity within it. 

Now that we are at war we can observe, if we will, the 
efforts that are being made to spread dissention among our 
ranks. We see misinterpretation placed upon legislation 
enacted by Congress, in an effort to discredit our legislative 
bodies. We see abuses and ridicule heaped upon those closely 
connected with the Executive Department, in an effort to 
further discredit the leadership of our nation. We see ef- 
forts being made to incite one group of people with an 
unfriendly attitude toward another. While I believe that 
much of the suspicion existing between groups of American 
people is due to lack of understanding, yet I think it is also 
true that enemies of the United States are, to the limit of 
their ability, promoting this misunderstanding and spreading 
half-truths and false information among our people. 

One of the most aggravated situations existing is that 
which results from setting apart in the minds of many of 
those people who live on the land and the urban population 
of our Cities. 

Too often these groups are spoken of as if they had little 
relation to one another, but that each is trying its best to 
defend itself against the other and secure for its own mem- 
bers benefits and advantages at the expense of the other 
group. 

I hope that what I may say tonight may have some little 
effect in promoting a better understanding between the 
agricultural producers and the consumers of our country. 

I speak as a farmer—for I have always been a farmer and 
expect I always will be, but I speak to those people who do 
not live on farms on the subject “Consumer Interest in Farm 
Production.” 

Agriculture is the most basic of all occupations. We 
depend upon it for most of the food we eat, the clothing that 
we wear and a large part of the raw material that is used 
in our industries. Two thirds of the wealth added to our 
national resources each year springs from agricultural 
production. . 

Originally America was an agricultural nation, with most 
of our people living on the land. As our industrial develop- 
ment expanded, the percentage of people living on farms 
declined, until in 1940 only 22.9 per cent of our population 
was classed as rural. What is particularly significant is 
that while the rural population of our country dropped from 
35.1 in 1910 to 22.9 in 1940, the percentage of national in- 
come accruing to farmers dropped during this same period 
from 1314 per cent to 7.2 per cent. 

Thus the purchasing power of American agriculture, 


which in 1940 had an income of only $161.00 per capita, as 
compared with $700.00 per person not living on farms, was 
so reduced that as a market for American industry, agricul- 
ture has become a much smaller factor. 

To offset the loss of sales to the rural people of America, 
industry has sought more and more an outlet in other mar- 
kets of the world. In return for industrial products which 
we have sent to other nations, we have permitted to be 
imported to our own country vast quantities of agricultural 
products produced on other continents by labor which, in 
some instances, is paid only a few cents a day. 

Much of this agricultural production from other conti- 
nents, upon which we have grown to depend, has been 
promoted by American capital. 

Few people realize the extent to which our one hundred 
thirty million population has become dependent upon the 
rest of the world for its supply of food, clothing and in- 
dustrial raw material. In the matter of oils and fats alone 
we have been importing over two and a quarter billion 
pounds annually. We depend upon other countries for wool, 
for beef, for hides, for flax, for sugar and innumerable other 
farm products which would spell security and plenty for 
us now had production in America been maintained instead 
of turning it over to other countries. 

It is true that these things can be produced in other na- 
tions at a lower cost than we can produce them here, but 
when they are vital to the very life of our country and we 
cannot get them across the seas, the cost is of no importance. 
America must have food and fibre today as we never needed 
it before. The cry is for food and more food and that cry 
will increase in volume as the months go by. 

We have large agricultural surpluses in America, par- 
ticularly of cotton and certain grains and dairy products. 
These surpluses are plenty large enough to carry ourselves 
over an ordinary emergency period of long duration. 

The unexpected has happened, however. The strength of 
our enemies on the high seas is both surprising and alarming. 
They have cut the shipping lanes which brought fats and 
hides and wool and sugar to our shores. They have cut 
the lanes which carried these same things to the nations with 
which we are allied in our struggle for national strength 
and existence. Every ship we have must now be devoted to 
our military effort. The fact that corn is burned for fuel in 
Argentina does not help us here. The fact that wool is 
available in Australia will not keep our textile mills in opera- 
tion unless we can get it. The vegetable oils of the Philip- 
pines are in the hands of the enemy. The importation of 
sugar from the West Indies is being made difficult by sub- 
marine attacks. From now on America must depend upon the 
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American farmer to feed and clothe it. Not only to feed 
and clothe our civilian population, but to feed and clothe 
an army of millions of men in vur armed forces, millions 
of industrial workers who rust have better health in order 
to produce efficiently, and miltions of people who live in the 
lands of our allies and who, unfortunately, are unable to 
secure their food and clothing from the usual sources. 

The American consumer today is more dependent upon 
the agricultural output from the farms of America than he 
has ever been before. 

But, you may say tt ts one thing to point out the existence 
of a grave problem and another to tell what we are going 
to do about it. 

What is the farmer going to do? What can the con- 
sumer himself do to help? The first answer is, logically 
enough, “let the farmer produce more. His production has 
been cut by law and regulations during the last few years. 
Simply restore his right to grow the crops that he would like 
to grow and used to grow and we will have the solution to 
the shortages which we face in the future.” 

The solution is not quite so simple as that. Our farmers 
will produce more than they have done for many years. But 
farmers will have to produce this increase under the greatest 
handicaps they have ever known. 

The farmer’s sons and his hired men have gone into mil- 
itary service and industrial occupation until there is not more 
than half the needed amount of farm labor available today. 
Men who two years ago were employed on the farm at 
twenty to thirty cents an hour, are now receiving over $1.00 
an hour from industry. Agriculture cannot meet this com- 
petition for labor and produce at anywhere near the prices 
which are now being indicated as ceilings for farm crops. 

The fertilizer situation is also extremely acute. We de- 
pend upon Chile for a large part of our nitrates. War and 
lack of transportation may eliminate this source of supply. 
Superphosphate from Florida mines is also dependent upon 
water transportation to northern users. The supply will 
not be over 60 per cent of requirements this year. 

It is absolutely inevitable that the cost of production of 
farm products will be greatly increased. American con- 
sumers must expect to pay much more than they have been 
previously paying for foodstuffs, unless other expenses which 
enter into consumer cost of goods can be drastically reduced. 

Many consumers are unaware of how small a percentage 
of the amount they pay for food and clothing is actually 
returned to the farmer producer. 

Take milk, the largest agricultural commodity of all. 
During December, our Vermont farmers received at the 
farm only between five and six cents a quart, depending upon 
geographical locations, while in the nearby city of Providence, 
this milk was sold for sixteen cents a quart and in New York 
City for seventeen cents. 

The grower of Florida oranges averaged to receive 6.8 
cents a dozen for fruit that the consumer paid thirty cents 
a dozen for. 

The loaf of bread for which you paid 8% cents per pound 
yielded 1.7 cents to the wheat grower. 

Peanut butter, which cost you as a consumer twenty cents 
a pound, brought the farmer 8.3 cents. 

Apples which retailed at 5.6 cents a pound returned 2.3 
cents to the orchardist. 

A dollar shirt does not contain more than eight cents 
worth of cotton. 

On the whole the farmer does not receive over one-third 
the amount that the city consumer pays for food and clothing. 
The rest of the cost is taken up by transportation, processing, 
distribution costs and profits. If these costs can be reduced, 


however, and they must be reduced rather than expanded, 
then it may be possible for farmers to produce sufficient 
quantities of food and fibre to supply our population, our 
Armies and our Allies, and receive adequate compensation 
for their efforts. 

We have a price control act upon our statutes now, but 
the provisions of this act specifically exempt these factors 
which enter most largely into consumer costs. The result 
is that while agricultural prices have been dropping during 
recent weeks, the rise in retail prices has not yet been checked. 
Neither Mr. Henderson or any other price administrator 
can adequately control consumer costs simply by fixing prices 
on farm products without authority to control all these 
other elements of cost as well. 

The spread between farmer producer and city consumer 
is greater now than it was two months ago and it will con- 
tinue to increase until those who consume and those who pro- 
duce the necessities of life get together and insist upon con- 
trol measures that control all classes alike. Otherwise a 
small minority of speculators and middlemen will increase 
their profits at the expense of the great producing and con- 
suming public. 

Working together, the people of the cities and of the 
farms can make this production possible and at the same 
time insure the consumers of the things they need at a price 
they can pay. Divided, both these great groups of Americans 
will encounter distress and need in the days that lie ahead. 
We can do this job and do it right. Let’s make up our minds 
that we will. 








To Teachers and Students 
of Public Speaking: 


Lionell Crocker, Ph.D., Director of the De- 
partment of Speech of Denison University, and 
author of the book “Public Speaking for Col- 
lege Students,” has taken the speech of Winston 
Churchill, Prime Minister of Great Britain, de- 
livered before a Joint Session of the Congress of 
the United States, at Washington, D. C., on 
December 26th, 1941 and has commented upon 
its thought and language and divided it into its 
organic parts. This study of a Churchill speech 
will give the student the key to the success of 


the Prime Minister as a public speaker. 


It’s free upon request to the publishers of 
VITAL SPEECHES, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York. 











